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The CH/iIRi\'I/iN (Burma); I declare open the one hundred and fifty-sixth 
meeting of the Conference of the Sighte en-Nation Committee on Disarmamento 

Before I give the floor to the first speaker^ I should like to draw the attention 
of the Committee to document EI^!DC/ll4/ Reva y dated i.ugust 27, 1963, which is the 
Report to the United Nations Disarmament Comjrdssion and the General Assembly drafted 
by bur two co-Chairmen. I understand that the representative of the United States, 
acting in his capacity as one of our co-Chairmen, would like to speak on this item, 

Mr. STELLE (United States of America); After the informal meeting in v/hich 
the Committee discussed the first draft of this report, the co-Chairmen met and, 
acting along the line of some of the suggestions v^hich were made, prepared the present 
doc-ument, which we recommend to the Committee for adoption. 

The changes consist essentially of the follov/ing* In the fourth paragraph of the 
English language version on page 3 there is a change intended to meet the spirit of 
the suggestions made by the representatives of Svfeden, Burma and Mexico and the spirit 
of one of the recommendations made by the representative of Italy* This consists 
of adding the phrase "and with the aims proclaimed by the negotiating parties in the 
preamble to the treaty" to what had previousl^^- been the language with reference to . 
the initialling of the nuclear test ban treaty* 

Along the line of changes suggested by the representative of Canada^ the report 
was reorganized so that the procedural arrangements nov/ a^ppear on the last page. 

The only other point that needs to be referred to is that the representative of 
Mexico, at our informal meeting, proposed that other language be added to what is now 
paragraph D, of section V, which would make clear the scope of the phrase "disarmament 
items", or that there be an interpretation by the co-Chairm.en of whe.t we considered to 
be covered by this phrase, '(le felt tha,t his point v^ould be met by a simple statement 
from us that the word "disarmament" in the phrase "disarmament items" includes 
collateral measiires* 

That is all I v/ish to say, and, as the United States co-Chairman, I strongly 
recommend to the Committee the adoption of this report. 

The CR/:.IRiyI/J'i[ (Burma): I am sure that I speak for the v/hole Committee v/hen 
I express our gratitude to the co-Chairmen for the accommodating spirit in which they 
received the suggestions which were put forward informally by members of this Committee « 
Does any representative wish to speak on the report? 
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Mr> CAViJLLSTTI (Italy) ( translation from French ); TJliile asrsociaijing myself 
with what you have said, ¥xr^ Chairma^n^ concerning tne work which the two co-Chairmen 
have done for us, my delegation cannot refrain from reminding the Committee at this 
juncture of the reservations which it felt it necessary to make earlier as regards 
the fixing of the date for the resumption of the work of the Eighteen-Nation Committee 
at Geneva, 

The document Yfhich has been submitted to us gives no date for the resumption of 
our work and I regret that very much. It has been asserted that the fixing of a 
date mighty, so to speak, limit the discussions on disarmament which are to take 
place at the United Nations* Of course, my delegation does not wish in any way to 
limit those discussions* On the contrary, it is most anxious that they should be full 
and fruitful and give a strong impetus to our Committee's work. That does not 
prevent my aeiegation from thinking that it would have been very useful to fix 
forthvrith, at least in principle, a date for the resumption of our work in November^ 
after the close of the discussion on disarmament at the United Nations* That is 
the procedure we followed last year. My delegation would have been happy to see 
such a useful precedent maintained and followed this year also. 

Indeed, several delegations around this table were in favour of fixing a date. 
Eov/ever, in view of the very formal, categorical and gratirying assurances given 
by the two co-^Chairmen — for which we are most grateful to them — that there will 
be no unnecessary delay in the resumption of the work of the Eighten-Nation Committee 
at Geneva, the Italian delegation does not oppose the o.pproval of the text of the 
report as submitted to us. 

It nevertheless wishes to point out that its insistence on fixing a date for 
the resumption of the work of the Eight e en-Nation Committee is due to the fact that 
it considers that work to be of the greatest importance and urgency for the conclusion 
of those further specific agreem.ents on disarmament which v/e novf regard as possible 
after the signature of the treaty imposing a partial ban on nuclear tests 
(El'IDC/lOC/Eev, l) and thanks to the new atmosphere which that treaty has created in 
this Committee and in international relations. 

TXie ClU.lRWJ'l (Burma): If no other representative wishes to speak on 
this we shall consider the document adopted. 

The droft report (a]r:D CA l4/^^^''^^l) A^Qg. 05^ !:0pJiM> 
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Mr, ^/If.COVESCU (Romania)-^ In accordance with the established programme 
01 -/ork; (EI€)G/?V.150? P-22) today we are discussing collateral measures, At the 
same time we are holding today the last meeting in the present session of the 
Conference of the Eighteen^N.ation Committee on Disarmament, The Romanian delegation 
avails itself of this opportunity to restate briefly its position with regard to 
collateral measures before making certain general remarks on our labours here, 
-7e want to stress from the very beginning that we share the vie^vpoint expressed 
at our meeting of 22 August by the representative of Brazil. Mr. de Castro ^ 

according to whom; 

".,. that it is sbill out fundamental duty never to lose sights, during 
our discussion of the various items on our agenda,: of our principal goal 
of achieving the signature of a treaty on general and complete disarmament 
under effective internaxional control, ir accordance with the instructions 
we h£ive received from the General Assembly of the United Nations/' 
(Bm)C/?V.154, p. 19) 

I am certain that I shall not be stating a commonplace when I say that our 
constant and unabated efforts must be directed in the future tov/ards the fulfilment 
of the fundamental task, the conclusion of a treaty on general and complete 
disarmament. At the same tj.me^ cur attention must r.lso be directed towards the 
adoption of partial measures aimed at reducing the danger of war breaking out, and 
at facilitating the implementa-'ion of general and com.plete disa,rmament, measures 
conducive to the relaxation of the international situation, measures likely to 
promote confidence am.ong Sta,tes and am.ong peoples. 

It goes without saying that betvreon general and complete disarmament, as the 
main task; and the collcateral measures there is a contin:ious and mutual influence 
and interdependence. The international situation is permanently changing^ the issues 
of general and complete disarmament and those concerning collateral measures undergo 
ceaseless developments, but their inter-relation persists, and their specific weight 
endures as \7ell, Tfe a,re not denying, in any way or under any circumstances, the 
importance of collateral measures; but tha.t importance we see onl^^ in relation to 
the solution of the main t'^.sk, general and complete disarmament. 

Let me dwell now on collateral measures* The decisive criterion in selecting 
such measures and in establishing the priority to bo given to their examination in 
our Committee should be determined by considering whether the debate on the issue 
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and the subsequent adoption of the respective measure leads to the lessening of 
international tension, to the improvement of the political climate in general, 
and to general and complete disarmament, for the continuation of the struggle for 
the implementation of general a.nd complete disarmament stands in the forefront 
as a vital demand of all peoples. 

Proceeding from this criterion, the Romanian delegation is of the opinion 
that what \re have to investigate first in our study of collateral measures is the 
conclusion of a non--aggression pact between the States members of the North Atlantic 
TreatjT- Organization on the one hand and the States signatories- of the Warsaw Treaty 
on the other. '7hat determines this priority? Tfhat are the objective causes and 
conditions Yfhich demand this priority? lie have before us a pact for peace, a,n 
international agreement, against which, naturally, no Grcvernment aware of the 
international situation and conscious of its responsibility vis-a-vis its own 
people and humanity at large, can possibly stand out^ A solemn undertaking not 
to start war against another State amoiints only to -a reinforcement, by restatement, 
of the general obligation incumbent upon all States, by virtue of international 
law and the United Nations Charter^ not to resort to the use or threat of force 
in relations between States. 

Opinions expressed in this Committee were that we should turn first to those 
meastires which can be most easily implemented. In these circumstances we agree 
to that principle, 7fe believe that of all the measures proposed here the conclusion 
of a NATO-vfarsaw Treaty Pact (EI\!DC/77) is the easiest one to achieve. Indeed in 
regard to this measure no difficulties can arise in connexion with securing efficient 
control, in connexion with the balance of power or preventing the acquisition of 
unilateral advantages. Here there is no need for any control, and the possibility 
of upsetting the existing balance of power is nil* This is so for the simple 
reason that no single gun will be dismantled, no single cartridge will be 
destroyed, no single military unit \7ill be disbanded, no single soldier will be 
demobilized^ It cannot be objected that such a measure might affect the 
conventional relationships established between a certain great Power and some of 
its allies. The existing groups are still there. These are characteristic 
advantages of a measure whose implementation does not harm anybody but is 
profitable to all < 
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A NATO~¥arsaw Treaty Pact would be beneficial for all peoples « It is true that 
from a technical and legal point of view this pact vrould appear to be limited to 
certain States. But the reality is different. Because of the great influence 
exerted by the two groups over international relations in general — in regard to the 
economic potentialities of the States concerned, the area of their territory^ their 
population numbers, their political, cultural and economic relations with all other 
countries — a non-aggression pact between the Ni.TO Powers and the States members of 
the Warsaw Treaty acquires v^orld significance o 

Ve can only consider as a good omen the interest evinced by many governments ~ for 
instance the Governments of Nigeria, Ethiopia, i/.exico and other countries — regarding 
the prospects of concluding a ITi^.TO-TJ'arsaw Treaty non-aggression pact. That is a 
proof of the fact that the proposed measure is not a:\ ..rtificicl excogiti'tivn savored 
from the realities of life, but a measure which answers a real need, one which 
mirrors the will for peace of the peoples of the States directly concerned, the desire 
of all peoples for tranquillity and the establishment of a climate of security^ 

Another measure which deserves our fullest attention is that of cutting down 
the military budgets of States, or at least freezing theme It is knoTO that from an 
economic point of view military expenditure represents a burden which weighs heavily 
upon the shoulders of all peoples and upon all States, Even the peoples of the 
countries which do not take part in the armaments race are, at least indirectly, its 
victims. Huge economic resources which could be otherwise employed for peaceful 
ends and for their benefit are now swallo\7ed up by expenditure meant to bolster the 
number and the continuous modernization of armaments, and, first and foremost, of 
nuclear weapons. The Romanian delegation is firmly in favour of adopting certain 
measures for reducing, or at least freezing, the military budgets of States, and is 
in favour of this measure being given a leading place on tb^ list of burning issues to 
be discussed in our Comi-iittee, 

It appears to us that there are no specific objective difficulties in the way of 
implementing this measure. It is obvious that the balance of power cannot be 
jeopardized by a measure that does not in the least affect the present level of 
armaments and armed forces. Further than that, it appears to us that precisely in 
the situation where the Soviet Union, the United States and Great Britain have ceased 
nuclear weapon testing in the atmosphere, in outer space and under vrnter, which 
required expenditures amounting to m.any m.illion dollars, it is now possible for States 
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substantially to r.educe, or at least to freeze, their military budgets. It is hardly 
necessary to demonstrate how this measure will be received by the peoples. It is 
certain that it will be regarded as a new step forward on the path of slowing down 
the armaments race and eventually curbing it completely. 

The Government of the Romanian People's Republic attaches particular importance 
to the proposals to establish denuclearized zones in various parts of the globe*. 
Such zones, zones from which and towards which nuclear weapons strikes will not be 
allowed, where maintenance, stockpiling, storing, production, transport, use or 
testing of nuclear weapons would be prohibited, represent a foreshadowing of the 
world liberated from the nuclear nightmare, of a v/orld which \7ill have got tangibly 
nearer to the state of general and complete disarmament. 

ITe stress, once again that it is precisely the nuclear danger that makes the 
problem of disarmament the cardinal issue of contem.porary international life and that, 
consequdntly , everything that is of a nature to bring us nearer the elimination of 
nuclear weapons, completely and for all time, can only foster the attainment of our 
main target. Undoubtedly, the establishment of denuclearized zones would answer 
the desire of the peoples to see the area of nuclear danger being limited. In the 
establishment of denuclearized zones the peoples would also greet the promotion of 
the idea of eliminating military bases on foreign territories and, above all, prohibiting; 
the use of foreign territories for the stationing of strategic means of delivery of 
nuclear weapons. It is not hard to sense the organic link between the prospects of 
creating denuclearized zones in various parts of the world and the desire of the 
peoples to witness the slowing down of the armaments race, the freezing and reduction 
of the outlays of resources and human energy as well as of econom^ic means for 
purposes other than peaceful ones. In brief, the creation of certain denuclearized 
zones would represent a significant factor of peace and security, an important link 
in the complex of measures aiming at the elimination of nuclear danger, and would throw 
into gear an action whose final outcome may well be the turning of the whole of our 
globe into a vast zone with no place for the most destructive weapons which are 
threatening mankind. 

Those are specifically the positive elements which make the peoples embrace the 
idea of denuclearized zones and which inspire an ever greater number of governments 
to speak out in favour of and to militate for the establishment of such zones. ¥ith 
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regard to Central Europe (MDC/C^/l)^ the Mediterranean area (SITOC/91), Africa 
(ENDC/93/Rev.l), Latin America (MDC/87) , Northern Europe ( t/uES/l664, (XVI) ) and other 
regions, plans have been submitted for the establishment of denuclearized zones. 
These plans are now at various stages of being implemented and sanctioned politically 
and legally • That is a proof of the viability of the proposed measure, of the fact 
that those proposals are firmly anchored in the realities of contemporary international 
life, and that they are consonant with the aspirations of the peoples for peace and 
international security « 

Those are the reasons which prompted the Governr:ient of the Romanian People's 
Republic to put forvfard and to maintain its Ivnown xuroposals of 10 September 1957, 
re-stated on 6 July 1959, for turning the Balkans into a zone of peace and co-operation, 
without nuclear weapons and massile launching pads, a zone of peaceful labour for the 
benefit of the peoples of that region and in the interests of general peace. The 
proposals me.de six years ago in regard to the Balkan area entirely preserve their 
burning interest. Implementation of those -p^roposals would ensure new conditions for 
developing peaceful co-operation for the benefit of all peoples living in that part of 
the world and would constitute a contribution to the cause of universal peace. 

There are also other concrete collateral measures which have been submitted to 
this Committee and wb.ich, in turn, are to be subjected to a detailed exam.ination, 
I am referring first of all to some of the proT)osals regarding the prevention of a 
sur^Drise attack* 

""his brief review of som.o of the collateral measures under discussion here appears 
to me sufficient to prove the amplitude, complexity and importance of the tasks 
confronting us. This conclusion urges us that today, when we are holding the 156th 
plenary meeting of our Committee, we should take a look baclcvmrd to enable us to 
proceed forward^ 

I should like to record once again my agreement v/ith the representative of Brazil, 
ivir. do Castro, when ho stated at our last meeting: 

"7/e have established a good working foundation on which we can now build the 

great edifices of the future/' ( EJ-IDC/PV. 154, T3.21 ) 

There is a working site v/ith pla,ns and blueprints, and v/ith planks and beams and, 
wh.y not say it, the skilled v;-ori^iien ready. But the great effort begins from now ons 
it is the building that has to be erected. The goals we are pursuing are difficult, 
complex and daring. Their attainment req.uires patience, perseverance and political 
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clear-^sightednesso Above all, they require that ail States give proof of their 
desire and resolve to overcome all obstacles and to hoist high on the edifice of 
general and complete disarmariient the banner of victory ^ the banner of peace « 

During the 156 meetings at v/-hich we have been working here we have not scored 
the results that v/ere desired r^^nd expected by the peoples, but what we have obtained 
is tangible proof of the fact that the difficult issues of general disarmament can and 
must be negotiated, as well as proof of the f e^c o that mutually acceptable solution.;-; 
can be found. 

General and complete disarmament under strict international control is an 
impera^tive challenge of our time. Disarmament must be the fruit of co-operation and 
negotiation^ It ca^nnot be imposed by anybody upon anyone. Disarmament must be 
useful to all peoples, to all otates,. It cannot give advantage to anybody. 
Disarmxament must signify the triumph of reason, peace and security. It cannot be 
against man, against life. 

±.n ancjent Latin p.dage sa^^^s: "Ffistina !-ente^\ but Yirgil in his Georgics took 
care to correct that adage hy saying: "Fu ^^it irrena.rab ile temnus .oJ'. 

As regards our loroceedings, I agree that \re m.ust oxaraine and negotiate every 
issue in all earnest, sparing neither effort nor time. But neither can vre postpone 
indefinitely, the conclusion of a treaty on general and complete disarmament. 

On this ex count I should like to recall thFit the historic resolution of the 
United Nations General Assembly, unanimxOusly adopted on 20 Novem.ber 1959 (a/-\,Fo/1373) 
proclaimed general and complete disarm.ament as the task requiring s;>peediost implemen- 
tation, Four years have passed since then* The armaments drive did not stop dLKi::'iyig 
this lapse of time. On the contrary, it went on go.ining momentum^ The experts, on 
the matter state that in our time the overall destruction capacity waxes double every 
two to three years. That means that today we have m.ore than twice the amount ox the 
means of destroying people and the material and cultural assets v^rought by them t:ian 
at the time when the General Assembly adopted its resolution on general and complete 
disarmament. It is clear that disarmament is m.ore urgently demanded now than :t wa^; 
in 1959* 

The Romanian delegation expresses its hope and conviction that the issues of 
disarmament and those linked to them will be amply discussed in the forthcomiing ^'ession 
of the United Nations General Assembly and that r)^oposals will emerge, solutions will 
be found and resolutions will be voted which v/ill move forward the negotiations so as 
to bring us nearer our final goal: the conclusion of a treaty on general p.nd complete 
disarmamxont. 
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Full of optimism^ and strongly convinced that in the "v^orld today there are 
forces capable of safeguarding mankind from the catastrophe of a nuclear conf lagration, 
the Romanian people and its Government will make in the future their full contribution 
to the struggle for the triumph of peace all over the \7orld« ITe express the hope 
that the spirit which has developed in our Committee, particularly of late, will 
also reign supreme in the proceedings in New York. 

It is with xhis hope that the delegation of the Romanian People* s Republic is 
leaving this hall today. It is in this spirit that I pay homage to you, 
i£r. Chairm«an, to our co-Chairmen, and to all my colleagues around this t^iblce I wish 
to thank the representative of the United Nations Secretary-General, r^To Protitch, 
and I also extend my thanks to the whole staff of the Secretariat, both visible and 
invisible, whose painstaking and competent work has created good conditions for our 
negotiations. 

.L/ir » LiSHTA (India) 2 lie are now coming to the end of our work in the present 
sessione Though perhaps the shortest in length of time, it is gratifying that 
this session has proved so promising in terms of our hopes and aspirations for the 
future*, 

Our present session opened on the welcome news of the i/'oscov/ agreement on a 
nuclear test ban (MDC/lOO/llev. 1) , which has been widely acclaimed throughout the 
world as an event of historic importance. This agreement has been hailed not only 
for lifting the burden of anxiety over continued pollution of the atmosphere, but 
also in the hope that it would help to restrict the spread of nuclear v/eapons and 
limit the development of newweapons of mass destruction and thus lead to a slowing 
dovm of the arms race^ But, above all, it has been hailed as a significant first 
step towards a relaxation of international tensions and a promising move towards 
purposeful measures of world peace and disarmament. Its importance, does not lie so 
much in what the treaty actually says a,s in v^hat it means and the hopes it arouses. 
In this lies its real significance. 

A beginning has at last been made in an area in which nearly two decades of 
talks produced almost nothing but fear and frustration. Now, for the first time, 
there is reason for hope that shifts in the thinking of the leaders on both sides 
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make possible a beginning along the road to peace. The partial test ban treaty is 
the initial expression of that possibility, and what is more heartening is the sense 
of recognition on both sides that the momentum should be kept up and that other 
practical agreements between East q,nd ITest should be sought while the real significance 
of the test ban agreement is still clearly in focus, , There is no denying that, in 
the last analysis, this agreement was reached simply because both sides came to 
recognize that since neither could gain military supremacy over the other in this 
nuclear age and a continued arms race provided no real security, they must learn to 
live together in peace, and they could do so only if they began reducing the existing 
tensions and dangers* This basic purpose and meaning behind the agreement, however, 
may soon be obscured if the first step is not follo\Yed by others, 

Tfe are realistic enough to ccmprehend that the agreement on the test ban could 
not lead overnight to a settlement of all the other outstanding issues that have 
poisoned the relations between East and T/est over the years. But we take hope 
from the fact that both sides recognize the opportunities offered by the new 
atmosphere of goodwill which now pervades the international scene, and their evident 
seriousness and concern for the search for new areas of agreement on measures which 
might ease international tensions, reduce the risk of war, and build up mutual 
confidence, paying the way to agreements on general and complete disarmament. 

There is no lack of proposals before the Committee in this field, and during 
our recent meetings, the representatives of both the United States and the Soviet 
Union have outlined their respective ideas for collateral measures to reduce the 
existing tensions and the risk of vmr. Speaking generally of these proposals, 
iv-xr, Stelle said at our meeting held on 12 August: 

^'An exchange of views on such proposals could lead us to a better 

understanding of which measures would be most susceptible to future 

agreements . . , " ( ENDC/PV. 150. v. 6 ) 
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Again, x.ir, Tsarapkin, spt^.^.i. .^ on the same suoject, said at our meeting un 16 August: 

^'The Soviet Union considers that in the present state of international 
affairs it is necessary to talie speedy, effective and, if possible, simple 
measures with which a start could be made and which would have a favourable 
influence upon the further development of mutual relations between States 
belonging to the two opposing military groupings." ( SNDC/?V. 152, p>9 )o 
¥e are fully in agreement vdth these view^s. 

On his part, the Soviet representative has emphasized that the conclusion of a 
non-aggression pact between NATO and Warsaw Pact countries should be the next step to 
improve the international situation and promote the growth of mutual confidence • 
Speaking of how the proposed non-aggression pact might be formulated, Mr* Tsarapkin said 
at our meeting on 16 Augusts 

'^It seems to us that this question should not now embarrass our V/estern partners 
to any extent, since the Soviet Government has recently stated that this x>roblem 
could be settled to the mutual satisfaction of both sides." ( ibid p.ll ) 
If this implies greater emphasis on the importance of the content of any such arrangement 
rather than its form -- and we believe it docs --- that v/ould be a significant factor 
pertinent to the present consideration of the matter. As we know, some discussion on 
the Soviet proposal for a non-aggression pact has already tal^en place in Moscow, and 
Mr. Stelle has informed us on 16 August that, as agreed to in i/Ioscow, consultations with 
their allies on this question with the purpose of achieving a mutually satisfactory 
agreement, have already begun ( ibid, p. 38). It is reassuring that the matter is being 
pursued, and v^e hope that positive results will follow. Our views on the subject are 
well kno\m. -Je have already indicated that non-aggression pacts are to be welcomed 
wherever they can be applied because they help to lessen the danger of war and promote 
a peaceful and tolerant atmosx^here. 

¥e have also had a useful exchange of views on some of the measures designed to 
reduce the risk of unintentional war and surprise attack; and we are encouraged to see 
some similarity of approach on that question. Both sides have moved from their previously 
held positions on the substance of the problem and we are hopeful as a result of what 
Mr. Tsarapkin said at our meeting on 16 August: 

"Life, however, does not stand still and we are prepared to introduce the appropriate 
changes required J^ ( ibid. , p. 15) 
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Vfe realize that differences still exist. The United States v/ould prefer to deal with 
the possibility of establishing ground observation ]posts at key points on the basis of 
reciprocity as a single measure, while the Soviet Union v/ould like this exchange of 
posts to be associated with its proposal about the thinning out of foreign troops on 
both sides of the dividing line in Gormr.ny and the exchange of observers with these 
forces* Nevertheless, elements of a common approach are evident and these differences, 
we feel, are negotiable and capable of being resolved to the mutual satisfaction of 
both sides • we hope that further talks now envisaged betv^een the great Powers to 
discuss follow-up ster)s to the test ban treaty will yield an early agreement on those 
arrangements . 

There are other United States suggestions aimed at reducing the risk of accidental 
war, and we also have some proposo.ls hy other delegations under consideration as a 
X^ractical means for reducing tansions. Among those are the freezing or reduction of 
military budgets and the creation of denuclearized zones in different parts of the 
world. These deserve careful and detailed examination o ~Je also ho.ve a proposal 
submitted by the rex:) re sent at ive of Mexico about prohibiting the placing in orbit or 
stationing in outer space of nuclear weapons (ElJDC/98) and he has recently stressed 
its early consideration. Then again, there is the problem concerning dissemination of 
nuclear weapons to which the representative of Brazil has also referred. In fact, the 
measures to prevent further dissemination of nuclear weax)ons is a i^riority item for 
discussion recommended by the co-Chairmen last year, and it will be recalled tho.t, for 
several years, the United Nations General Assembly has also adoi:)ted resolutions agcainst 
the sx:)read of nuclear v/eapons — on occasions with the support of the nuclear Powers 
present here. One therefore wonders why this subject has not figured in our recent 
considerations. There seems to be a considerable degree of similarity in the actual 
X:)rovisions on this question contained in both the United States (SNDC/30 ) and the 
Soviet Union disarmament plans, (ENDC/2/Rev. l) and it is to be hoped that this mo.tter 
can be pursued with urgency. An agreement on this imx)ortant issue would ensure non- 
proliferation of nuclear capability and would seem to be a natural follow-ux:) to the 
test ban agreement. 

Finally, there is the unfinished task concerning tlie nuclear test ban. The x^Ji^Gamble 
to the Moscow Treaty (ENDC/lOO/ivev. 1 ) makes it clear that the goal remciina a comprehensiv 
ban on all tests, including those conducted underground; and the three nuclear Powers 
are pledged to continue to work towards this end. The represent c?.tives of Llexico cand 
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Brazil have already dravm attention to this and there is also a reference to this 
matter in the statement of the Government of Romania on a test ban agreement ^<^hich the 
representative of Romania read out in the Committee on 20 August (Si\T3C/lll) . liay we 
hope that, at an opportune moment, the threads of negotiations on this subject will be 
picked up again with the aim of reaching an agreement also on banning nuclear tests • 

It has been the consistent view of my delegation that in the search for further 
ways of reducing tension and eliminating the risk of war no subject should be excluded 
from our survey. In the context, however, of the unhappy background of international 
developments in recent times, it is obvious that all proposals and measures ma,y not be 
equally susceptible to speedy agreements ^ and^itm?.y seem advisable that steps snould be 
taken progressively, one after the other as opportunities unfold, which would help 
reduce international suspicion and tension. The tragedy of our time is principally that 
of fear and suspicion. Any measures which build up confidence, therefore, deserve the 
support of all peace-loving nations. 

Before concluding, I should like, with your permission, I/lr, Chairman, to turn to 
another matter ™ this time of a personal nature. 'vTe all know that our distinguished 
co-Chairman, Mr. Stelle, is shortly leaving Geneva. Perhaps this is his last appearance 
in the Committee. Yfith his long and intimate connexion v/ith disarmament and the nuclear 
test ban talks, he has been a pillar of strength for our work, and we o.re very sorry 
indeed to see him go. But we are happy that he is leaving with the satisfaction of 
having played sn^>^ an important role in the achievement of two historic events of 
interno-t-ional importance. I speak of course of the setting up of a direct communication 
link between Mosonwand T^ashington (ENDC/97) and of the Iaoscow agreement on -a nuclear 
test ban. ¥e in our delegation ho.ve great admiration for Mr. Stelle 's many qualities 
of head and heart, his statesmanlike negotiating skill, oJid his never-failing courtesy 
and quiet dignity. He has all our good wishes for the future and we wish him and his 
charming lady bon voyage , 

Mrs. hURBAL (Sweden): The successful conclusion of the partial test ban 
treaty (ENDC/IOO/Rov. 1 ) has given us the right to hope that within a short time other 
important steps forward will follow on the road towards disarmaLient , or — ^ to use what 
in this context is the more appropriate terminology of the United Nations Charter — 
towards "regulation of armaments". Such steps, wo can now take for granted, v^ill be 
discussed after the recess^ 
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i/fy- delegation regards it as hi ;.ly valuable that at this intermediate session an 
opportunity has been given to the members of the Committee to ponder over some of the 
collateral measures which are next on the agenda (ENDC/52) of the Conference in more 
general terms without committing ourselves to firm positions. 

Reviewing the lists of the suggested topics submitted by the delegations of the 
United States and the Soviet Union, with the addition of suggestions made by other 
representatives at this Conference, I think we can distinguish between some collateral 
measures which are of concern only to the great Powers and which will probably be agreed 
on a bilateral basis, and other measures with a potentially wider impact. It is my 
intention to deal only with the second category in my intervention today, that is, to 
discuss in a brief and preliminary way some collateral measures which can be of 
im.mediate interest also to nations not in the centre of world politics. 

Our interest is twofold. One, the political aspect: how are the smaller nations 
going to become fully engaged in the struggle for disarmament? Another, the practical 
aspect: how can we make genuine contributions to the tasks before this Committee? 

The Moscow treaty seems to give some very good pointers as to what measures might 
command the more general and unequivocal response: on one hand, measures which are 
applicable to a great number of States; and, on the other hand, measures where the 
difficulties of control are minimized. 

To begin with, let me emphasize the importance of the last point, as the lesson to 
be drawn is of equal concern to the great Powers and those not so great. If we use the 
partial test ban treaty as a divining-rod it will lead us to the conclusion that there 
is greater hope for a successful meeting of minds -- if we concentrate attention on 
disarmament measures which, in the first instance, only call for control measures 
generally acceptable at present. This does not of course mean that other measures should 
always be shunned, but as long as the world lacks experience in jointly organized 
activities for checking military preparations, it seems more propitious to proceed 
a^long a smoother path. 

The other conclusion seems to be equally clear: that the test ban treaty just 
signed had such a salutary effect because it appealed to a great number of States. 
Notwithstanding the fact that only the nuclear testing activities of three nations are 
primarily curtailed by the treaty obligations, great value should be attached to the 
iact that the treaty becojne internationalized. Thus, a number of States have become 
directly engaged, yes committed; I dare say, for the first time offered a chance to 
commit themselves to any obligation in the armaments regulation field. 
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The question then arises whether a comxmrable degree of internationalization cannot 
be reached in connexion with some of the remaining partial measures « This question is 
left with my colleagues for consideration after the recess. V7e would, for example, very 
much want to know, in due time, from the representatives of the Soviet Union and the 
United States how far, or how soon, they have envisaged that their proposals, repeated in 
recent statements, such as that of establishing control posts at transportation centres, 
should be applicable also to other countries. Or, in regard to another collateral 
measure proposed, namely advance notification of manoeuvres and major military deployments, 
it would be of interest to Imow if some more countries, perhaps in the first instance 
members of this Committee, would volunteer to subscribe to such an undertaking.. 

Of course, for practical reasons regional arrangements may sometimes be preferable 
to full internationalization. It seems to me tha.t some of the collateral measures, 
aimed at reducing the risk of war, might well be undertaken on a regional level. If so, 
they can be tailored to the specific conditions of each case. 

The most far-reaching of all measures classified as collateral is of course the 
one variously entitled ''Measures to prevent further dissemination of nuclear weapons" 
and "Establishment of nuclear-free zones". This problem is in reality one of special 
concern to countries who do not belong to the club of great Powers. No doubt it will 
reappear in our continued deliberations after the recess. But as we have just now an 
opportunity xor a more detached elucidation of the complexities involved in this problem, 
before delegations have to take up negotiating positions, I should like to attempt to 
draw a clearer demarcation line between the two approaches to this issue, indicated by 
the two sets of terms used and just mentioned by me. 

They are both old acquaintances from the United Nations. uTien resolutions have 
been submitted recommending such measures in general terms the Swedish delagation has 
always voted for them; for example, for the so-covlled Irish resolution on measures to 
prevent the wider dissemination of nuclear weapons from its first presentation in 1958 
(now Res. 1665/XVl); for the consideration of Africa as a denuclearized zone in 1961 
(Reso 1652/XVl); and for the so-called Unden-plan also in 1961 (Res. 1664/XVI). 

The point I want to make — for purposes of clarification of concepts rather than 
of positions — is that there is a fairly considerable difference between these two 
approaches. The first one — briefly referred to as "closing the atom club" — aims at 
nothing less than a universal agreement j according to which, if we judge from present 
texts, on the one hand the nuclear Powers and on the other the hitherto nuclear-free 
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rxations should, without other conditions than reciprocity, undertake not to engage in 
-r facilitate the production or acquisition of control of nuclear weapons by States 
other than those which already possess such weapons. The second approach^ briefly 
characterized instead as ''opening a non-atom club" or creation of nuclear-free zones, 
allows a more gradual process, v7ithout waiting for a universal agreement, individual 
States or groups of States are envisaged as taking initiatives in their o^vn region for 
some degree of denuclearization* They can do so at a time of their own choosing, when 
inspired by the international ideal to build safeguards for peace and when not held 
boxk by considerations of national security interests ♦ Thus, the characteristic feature 
of this approach is that it presup]poses regional negotiations and permits decisions 
which might vary considerably in different parts of the world as to rules and conditions 
laid do\vn. This was pointed out by the then Swedish foreign minister^ lyir, Unden, in 
the United Nations in 1961 when he presented his suggestions — which have later often 
boon referred to as the "Unden-plan" (a/C.1/L.297 and Add 1, 2), Ho said! 

"¥e realize that there might be different degrees to which one area or 
the other might be sealed off from nuclear weapons. It may well, therefore, 
be desirable to lay down different rules for atom-free zones in different parts 
of the world. A rule tho.t might be ai^propriate for conditions in Africa would 
perhaps not be equally fit or applicable in Central Europe." 

The ensuing resolution a^lso contained a reference to this in its operative clause, 
requesting that an enquiry be made as to the conditions which different states might 
vfa;it to stipulate for adhering to a nuclear-free club. Or, in the vfcrds of the United 
-•.options resolution: 

"Taking note of the suggestion that an enquiry be made into the conditions 
under which countries not possessing nuclear weapons might be willing ^to enter 
into specific undertakings to refrain from manufacturing or otherwise acquiring 
such weapons and to refuse to receive, in the future, nuclear v^eapons in their 
territories on behalf of any other country." ( a/R.SS/1664(XV1 ) ) 

"i'lhile the number of replies to the enquSte conducted by the Sec:-etary-G-eneral of 
the United Nations was encouragingly great and the replies often contained penentrating 
analyses, regrettably a few countries — as fa,r as I have been able to find, otily 
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India, Japan and Sweden -— indicated certain conditions they wanted fulfilled, either 
for adherence in general or for accepting one or another of the specific obligations, 
the main condition being that a test-ban be achieved. hbr o^vii country made its views 
on the conditions deemed necessary for adherence to a nuclear-free zone quite explicit. 

Pirstly, that it should include ''the greatest possible number of gtates in Northern 
and Central Europe", which indicated that a certain relaxing of tensions in Central 
Europe should precede our taking a position in relation to the adiierence of the 
Scajadinavia.n countries to a nuclear-free zone. 

Then there were certain time-limits set and specific conditions detailed, which may 
be of less interest in this context. 

Finally, a pre-condition was to be that the Grea^t Powers had agreed on a nuclear 
test-ban, my Government having in mind a comprehensive test-ban. 

I have wanted to dv.rell on these matters in order to clarify the initial position 
from which the Swedish Government has judged the problems involved. But the purpose of 
my intervention has also been to underline the fact, in itself of positive value, that 
countries in different regions and different geopolitical situations can proceed, at a 
different pace along the road to denuclearization, v'/hat I hp.ve said about Sweden may 
be typical for a country which, on the one hand, on account of its technological and 
industrial development always figures in lists of "potential" nuclear n^^^ countries, 
and, on the other hand is situa^ted, as it were, "under the trajectory" between the 
Great Power blocs. But the important feature of the regional approach to denuclearization 
is that reservations in one quarter do not restra^in progress in another. 

This whole approach has also already demonstrated its practicality. The 1959 
agreement on Antarctica may be ha,iled as the original model. The recent actions 
taken by five Latin-Americrji Governments (ENDC/87) and by the i-JPrican Chiefs of State, 
(EWDC/93Aev. l) meeting in Addis Ababa, to promote denuclearization of their respective 
regions, further testify to the inherent value in this approach. But it must once 
more be emphasized that it is a ma,tter directly for the States concerned to conduct the 
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negotiations and discuss the rules for the establishment of a denuclearized zone as 
well as to lay dc^vn the compensations or guarantees they want to obto.in from the 
nuclear Powers, This Conference would hardly be the pla^ce to negotiate but can and 
should of course elaborate the principles involved, register any progress made and 
extend our best wishes to those countries who are pioneering in this field of 
disarmament, which is of such dircco concern to the smaller nations, 

"■'ken utilizing the opportunity given us, at this particular stoj^ping-place in 
our v/crk, to review in more general terms some of the partial measures on which 
the attention of the analler nations is naturally f ocussed, I should want to testify 
also to our interest in questions as to the control connected v/ith the collateral 
measures of disarmament. So far these problems have not been raised in our 
preliminary deliberations, but I am sure that they will have to be tackled when, after 
the recess, we renew our negotiations in this Committee with revitalized zest. Thus, 
once more I am taking the opportunity to give advance notice in order to obtain replies 
at that later session from the principal negotiators and. the originators of the 
proposals for various collateral measures as to who should be responsible for the 
control connected with each of the separate measures proposed, and how the control 
should be organized, 

T7o all know that in relation to general arid complete disarmament, according to the 
draft texts submitted both the the USA (ENDC/30) and the USSR (ENDC/2/Rev. l) delegations, 
the responsibility for control arrangements should be vested in the International 
Disarmai'nent Organization. But in relation to collateral measures the question of the 
control mo,chinery has rarely been broached; at the time of their prospective 
implementation no IDO would presumably exist, and we would have to envisage whether 
the control should be bilateral or multilateral, reciprocal or international. 
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The present world tension and the armaments race^ which is in itself both 
a cause for and a result of increasing tension, constitute a polarized problem. 
In so far as this problem can be eased by bilateral negotiations and bilateral 
solutions between the two, main centrifugal forces on either side^ the United States 
and the USSR^ no nation need or should try to intervene. Our common aim here is 
surely to facilitate a detente and disarmament. But sooner or later questions of 
the degree of bilateral control or internationalization of control arrangements 
will have to be faced* 

There seem to me to be three particular cases which might call for a 
multilateral approach* Firstly, in some instances a purely bilateral, or as it 
is sometimes called "adversary'', control may prove insufficient. Here the Swedish 
view is a purely pragmatic one; wherever the control issue is not solved on a 
bilateral basis we should try to find the answer by either regional or international 
control arrangements • 

Secondly: many of the disarmament measures are international by their very 
scope and nature • Further study might show that quite a few collateral measures 
are also* If so, international control would certainly be appropriate from the 
outsets 

Thirdly: I would venture to state that it would be an international interest, 
properly to be voiced by a non-aligned country, that as soon as it is practically 
and politically feasible each disarmament measure should be open to some kind of 
international review, in order to provide knowledge as to what is going on in each 
sphere of disarmament. 

"IThenever, for any of these reasons^ a higher degree of multilateralization of 
control is warranted, nations outside the Power blocs might be dra^vn upon to fulfil 
certain functions. The Swedish Foreign Minister, Mr* Nilsson, has in a recent speech, 
on 18 August, mad.e a concrete suggestion in this direction. He indicated that 
outside personnel might be introduced already if control posts at traffic thorough- 
fares are to be established, ^'fhile reciprocal or "adversary" control is limited and 
gives only two countries or groups of countries experience in the art of controlling, 
it might be useful to extend the practice field towards multilateral participation. 
But we are not, of course, seeking employment; we are only offering our services 
if and when they may be required. 
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A development towards more and more internationalized control does not^ 
however^ necessarily call for such direct participation. Rather^ it has for a 
long time been the view of my Government that particular merit should be attached 
to control measures which are of an indirect, built-in, automatic or semi-automatic 
nature • My colleagues mil recall having heard us many a time on this subject, 
particularly with reference to the scientific monitoring of seismic events, but 
also on the general value of checking methods of a more abstract, objectified and 
passive character. I could give chapter and verse from speeches by Messrs. Sdberg and 
von Platen and by me of this preference of ours for '^control" by indirect, non- 
military, non-political methods, simply by monitoring o.nd following developments 
without any authority to interfere with them eind without any possibility of 
arousing the suspicion that they are encroaching upon the security interests of 
sovereign States, As an example, besides the one of seismological observations, we 
would want to stress in the future work of the Committee the possibility of gaining 
insight into the trend of the armaments race — is it going upwards or downwards? — 
by comparative budget studies, 

Preparatory studies in this field have as a matter of fact been recommended 
by the Swedish delegation every time a proposal has been made with reference to 
military expenditures. Our Foreign Minister at the time, Mr. Unden, said in the 
General Assembly in 1958, when a draft resolution was presented by the Soviet 
delegation, that we had insufficient information as to how the military budgets, 
obviously of very different structure in different countries, should be compared. 
He recommended a technical study in order to facilitate a future political decision 
on this important matter. 

v7ell aware of the highly technical complexity of proposals relating to 
military expenditure — whether such proposals aim directly at disarmament through 
budget reductions or at indirect checking by budget comparisons of developments with 
regard to armaments — the Swedish delegation has attempted to scrutinise the 
problems somewhat more in detail and might be ready, at some appropriate time during 
our forthcoming work session, to submit a working paper. 

In conclusion, what I have said today is no more than a brief outline of the 
type of problems which seem to command a special interest for countries who do not 
belong to the main parties to the negotiations but who, like them, are kindled by a 
strong desire to see the work on disarmament proceed energetically, realistically 
and thus effectively, within this Committee. 
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Before the microphone in front of me is sw-itched off ^ I want to join in what 
will most probably be a choir of good wishes for Mr, Stelle^ who has represented his 
country at our Conference with such distinction* His clarity of style and his good 
humour have been great assets in our work and in our deliberations • 

Mr. BURNS (Canada) s At 'this our last meeting before we recess for the 
General Assembly^ the Canadian delegation thought it would be useful to review the 
state of our work in this Committee <, I propose first to discuss the position we have 
reached on our primary task — which is to achieve an agreement on general and complete 
disarmament — and secondly to discuss the position on initial or collateral measures 
to be implemented prior to a general disarmament agreement • 

Our procedure for dealing with general and complete disarmament is based on 
recommendations of the co-Chairmen which are contained in document ENDC/52^ as we 
all know* That agreement was dated 24 July 1962^ and it is perhaps a little sobering 
for us to realize that it is a year and one month since it was reached and that our 
progress since that time has been, to say the least ^ rather limited. The co-Chairmen 
agreed on discussion of eleven topics listed in paragraph 5 of ENDC/!52;, which are 
lettered from (a) to (l). As' delegates are well aware^ we have only got as far 
as letter (e)<> with little agreement so far registered* At the same time we could 
take as a small credit the fact that there has been a fairly thorough exploration 
of the positions of the two sides ^ especially with regard to two important subjects — 
items (b) and (c), the reduction and elimination of nuclear weapons vehicles and 
limitation on conventional armaments* 

The second paragraph of ENDC/52 states that 

"The initial focus should be on the first stage of a treaty of general 

and complete disarmament *,." 
I think we all agree this is a realistic way of proceedingv In fact it has become 
more and more obvious from our discussions during the past eighteen months that, while 
the ultimate purposes of the two sides are in a measure agreed on the ultimate purpose 
of general disarmament, the great problem is how to achieve the first stage of 
disarmament o Our discussion of stage I measures has sho^vn that the immediate problem 
is how to start the process with the hope of continuing until the final desired result 
is achieved* 
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In addition to the comprehensive discussions we have had on items 'i(b) and (c), 
we have had a rather useful exploration of the different positions on item 5(d)^ 
nuclear disarmament.- ¥e have als.o considered item (e), military bases ^ and, as a 
collateral measure^ item (j).-, measures to reduce the risk of war. 17e have also 
touched on item (g), measures with regard to military expenditures o 

The usefulness of our work on general and complete disarmament.. .will be judged 
by the United Nations General Assembly both on the progress wo have registered in 
this field and on the possibilities we can demonstrate for future a^dvancos. I thinK 
all of us here should be encouraged hy the view expressed by U Thant, the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, in his annual report to the General Assembly: 
'^The usefulness and timeliness of the work of the Eighte en-Nat ion 
Committee on Disarmament has been amply proved in the short span of its 
existence. The Committee provides an effective forum for harmonizing the 
responsibilities of the great Powers with the interests of other countries 
and thus of humanity as a whole* In conditions of reduced international 
tension and of improved political climate, the- role of the Committee may 
become moire significant than heretofore*" 
We hope that most other nations share the view of the United Nations Secretary-General 
in this respect, and if, as wo hope, the role of our Conference is to be-come more 
significant^ we here must think seriously about vfhat we can do in our subsequent 
negotiations to overcome the obstacles that stand in the way of agreement on 
general and complete disarmament. Our colleagues from the '.'/ar saw Pact countries 
have stressed that the prime objective to be achieved in the early stages of dis- 
armament should be to eliminate the possibility of nuclear war. No one contests 
that this would be most desirable — to free the world of the fear of a devastating 
nuclear war in which it now lives. But when we reflect on the subject we come 
to realize that to eliminate the possibility of nuclear war requires in fact the 
elimination of all wars* Any war between great Powers or their allies, if it were 
continued for long^ would turn into a nuclear war. So to use as a yardstick for 
judging the usefulness of a first stage disarmament measure the proposition that 
"it must eliminate the threat of nuclear War'' hardly seems realistic or desirable. 
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I entirely agree with the comment of the representative of Sweden at our 
meeting last Thursday 22 August^ to the effect that if wo s£iy that a particular 
measure : 

" ♦ . <. whether as a collateral xneasure or integrated at an early stage 
into a scheme for general and complete disarmament, does not limit 
the risks of a thermonuclear war« then we are, it would seem to me, 
being more than necessarily pessimistic, and perho.ps even short- 
sighted." ( ENDC/PY0I34, p. 18 ) 

I think it is essential that during the forthcoming recess all of us, 
pcarticularly the great nuclear Powers, should use the opportunity to examine our 
respective disarmament x^ositions and consider how vfo can increase our rate of 
progress • The crucial question is how the nuclear Powers can begin to reduce their 
present enormous armament in nuclear weapons vehicles and nuclear weapons. How 
this is to be done in relation to the reduction of conventional armam.ents and in 
accordance with the agreed principles of the maintenance of balance and verification 
has not yet been worked out, and it has .become increasingly evident from our 
deliberations that agrooment cannot be obtained on the proposals of either side as 
they now stand* Therefore, it is primarily for the nuclear Powers to see what 
changes they can make in their proposals to bring them more into line with the 
possibilities of agreement as things are in the world today. 

YrTien we resume our work in this Conference the Canadian delegation looks 
forward to three developments, Pirst, I hope we shall have new proposals on how to 
achieve general and complete disa^rmament ; second, 1 hope that we can revise our 
agenda in document ENDC/52 so as to enable us to examine comprehensively the most 
important problems in the process of achieving general disarmament; and third^ 1 
hope it will be possible to progress from the general level of discourse that has 
characterized our discussions to a detailed examination of technical difficulties 
and problems • This idea has been advanced by several other delegations here, as 
we know. 

¥e s«ipport especially the view of the Swedish delegation that it is 
"•«♦ of paramount importance that we dig into technical subjects 
so that we laiow the answers when our political leaders feel that 
they can accept advice and conclusions from the Eight eon-Nat ion 
Disarmament Conference •". (ibid) 
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Turning now to matters other than general and complete disarmament^ we all 
imow that more than half our time since July 1962 has been taken up with a discussion 
of a nuclear test ban treaty — and that has nov^ happily been achieved^ at least as 
far as testing in the atmosphere/ under water and in outer space is concerned. 
There remains^ of course^ the problem of eliminating nuclear testing in the fourth 
environment — underground. It would seem the.t the solution of this last problem 
must wait on further developments* There might possibly be an atmosphere of 
increased confidence which would lead to agreement on an adeq^uate inspection system 
to ensure that no undergroimd tests are taking place or^ on the other hand; the 
development of seismic cand related scientific procedures to a point where it is 
certain that underground testing can be identified from outside the territories of 
nuclear Powers with the same precision that tests in the other three environments 
can now be detected and identified^ Representatives will no doubt have seen an 
article which appeared in the i\ew York Times of 24 August 1963 vrhich indica-ted 
encouraging progress in this matter. I am happy to say that Canada has been able 
to make a contribution to this important work» 

We have also devoted a great part of our recent discussions to what we all call 
^'collateral'' measures. This has marked an important change in the work of this 
Sighte en-Nat ion Committee because^ as the representative of Brazil pointed out at 
our meeting last Thursday^ 22 August (Em)C/?V.154; p. 20), this area of our work was 
neglected for some time. The increased emphasis which has recently been pl.aced 
on collateral measures is encouraging because it reflects a grovring realization 
that general disarmament must be preceded by confidence-building measures «^ 

Itrhat is most important for the prospects of useful negotiations on our 
resumption here is that the major Powers should reconsider their present positions 
not only on disarmament but on preliminary measures as well* TThcvt is the next 
forward step that could be taken towards easing tensions and preparing the way for 
disarmament? In the view of the Canadian delegation that is a question which, we 
must all consider. 

The Canadian delegation believes it would be helpful to discuss ;> first of all^ 
measures for reducing the risk of war by the establishment of observation posts ^ 
exchange of military missions/ and other related measures « This I referred to at 
length in my statement of 16 August 1963 (E1^C/PV.152; p. 29 et seq.. ) Other measures 
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which might be usefully discussed are those concerning the non-dissemination of 
nuclear weapons and perhaps those concerning nuclear-free zones. 17e have heard some 
very pertinent observations concerning those measures in the speech which the 
representative of Sweden has just concluded and, as was mentioned, these two topics 
are likely to be considered at the forthcoming session of the General Assembly. -Then 
we reassemble here we may have a bettor idea of the extent to which other nations arc 
prepared to agree to such arrangements. There are other proposals which merit con- 
sideration^ such as the prohibition of the placing in orbit of weapons of mass 
destruction. This is a subject which has been referred to b^^ the representative of 
Mexico who recently submitted a text on the matter (EI>IDC/98). 

As for the non-aggression pact on which our colleagues from the V.^arsa-w Pact 
countries place such stress, it continues to be our view that this cai. best be 
negotiated outside this Committee. 

■\Vhen we resume our work wc will need to renew our efforts to adopt an agreed 
agenda for collateral measures. The only procedural document we ha,ve on this subject 
is SNDC/C.1/2 of 2 April 1962, which consists of two pcxro.llel lists of preliminary 
measures submitted by the co-Chairmen. It is of little use because the co-Chairmen 
have not been able to agree on v/hich of the items in those two lists should be dis- 
cussed^ No doubt the non-aligned members of this Conference will have further sugges- 
tions to make about an appropriate agenda on partial measures when we reassemble and 
during the recess. We ought to try, vrhen we come back, to r lopo orderly procedures 
which will enable us to focus attention on those subjects which will offer the best 
chances of agre.ement. 

In closing I should like to say that although we have not achieved much progress 
during this most recent round of discussions the tone of our statements and even their 
content has greatly improved. No doubt this is because the "spirit of Moscow'* which 
all have mentioned has fortunately continued to be present. All of us have a 
responsibility during the recess to search for \ro.ys in which we can continue the 
momentum achieved in Moscow so that we can get new agreements. In agreeing on the 
partial test ban the great Powers have demonstrated that there are areas in which both 
sides have a common interest in making agreements. Although we in this Conference 
represent countries with different political philosophies, we must continue to search 
for common ground and for areas where our interests coincide. Me are present here 
because of one over-riding interest — our desire for a peaceful and stable worldc On 
this basis it should be possible to find ways to realize our common DurDOse 
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The Canadian dele^'ation would like to join- with others in saying a fevj words about 
the departure of Mr, Stelle. He has served the cause of disarmament with distinction 
for many years here in Geneva^ All of us at this Conference are grateful for his 
contribution to our work. Kis wise counsel will be missed and we wish him every 
success in the future. As others have done, I should like to extend the thanl-is of 
the Canadian delegation to the representative of the Secretary-General, members of 
the . Secretariat, the translators, the verbatim reporters, and all the United Nations 
personnel who make our work here possible. 

ivxr. S 11/10 VIC (Czechoslovakia) (translation from Russian ) ; It is the conviction 
of the Czechoslovak delegation — and in this we fully agree with the opinion of other 
delegations — that in the work of the Committee tho time has come to make more rapid 
progress and achieve tangible, positive results. As has already been stated by all 
members of the Committee, the necessary conditions for this have been brought about by 
the general improvement of the atmosphere in international relations, as a lesult of 
the signing of the treaty on the cessation of nuclear weapon tests in the atmosphere, 
in outer space and under water (Er©C/lCO/Rev,l) • At T)resent more than s'lxty 
Governments of countries which have already signed the Moscov/ treaty have expressed 
their conviction that the success of the i/ioscov/ negotiations on the cessation of nuclear 
tests has opened up the way to agreement on other international problems as v/ell and 
that the signing of the treaty on the cessation of tests marks a decisive turning-point, 
particularly in the negotiations on disarmament, the actual results of which, from the 
point of view of our main objective, cannot yet be considered satisfactory. In saying 
this, I have no intention at all of minimizixig the great signif ico.nce and importance 
of the treaty on the cessation of tests or the agreement bet\7e .n the Governments of the 
Soviet Union and the United States on the establishment of a direct communications 
link. (ENDC/97) 

But what are the main requisites by which the Committee should be guided when it 
resumes its work after the forthcoming recess in order that the opinions and hopes 
expressed by us and the long-cherished expectations of the peoples of the whole world 
should not again prove unjustified? In the opinion of the Czechoslovak delegation, 
the main prerequisite is that, in the Committee, as well as m international relations 
in general, the favourable atmosphere of the iioscow negotiations should be maintained 
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and that all of us who a,re gathered here round this table should display the maxiniur:! 
good will and understanding of the position of the other side and should seek for 
and; in the course of discussion, carefully weigh up all the possibilities of 
achieving agreement gradually on all problems of general and complete disarmament , 
which continues to be our main objective , as well as on some collateral measures; 
which might contribute to the a^ccomplisliinent of the main objective* 

The results of the Moscow negotiations ha^ve once again confirmed that, giTon 
sufficient interest, mutual understanding and good will on the part of all p^^rtici- 
pants, it is possible to achieve a^cceptable cigreements even on difficult inter- 
national problems. It would be desira^ble that the example of the Moscow negotiationo 
and the agreement achieved should serve as an inspiration to all the States members 
of the Eighteen- Nat ion Com.mittee without exception, so as to help bring about a 
considerable increase of their efforts in seeking for agreement on various questions 
of general and complete disarmament. 

The Czechoslovak delegation further considers that in order to ensure the 
success of our \7ork it is necessary that all member States without exception should 
take an active part in the work of the Committee on all the questions under con- 
sideration. Up to now; unfortunately, that has not alv/ays been the case. 

?v''ith reference to the next stage of the work of the Committee, we are of the 
opinion that, if all delegations comply with the a,foresaid requisites in their 
approach to the matter, in the present situation when mankind is constantly under 
the threat of a thermonuclear war, we should lay stress in the first place on making 
headway in the negotiations on general and complete disa^rmament in accordance with 
the Committee's procedure of work adopted in July last year^ (ENDC/52) In the 
opinion of our delegation, on resuming our work we should discuss extensively the 
problem of military bases and foreign troops in other countries' territories. The 
discussions on that issue which have already taken place have shown how great would 
be the importance of its solution for improving the atmosphere in international 
relations and reducing the danger of a nuclear war. Great possibilities are beginning 
to show in the future, particularly in the .:ield of so-called collateral measures 
which are of great importance for improving the atmosphere in international relations 
and creating favourable conditions for the negotiations on general and complete dis- 
armainent. Almost all delegeitions in the Committee have pointed out in their 
statements that that field is relatively the most favourable one for reaching 
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agreement o The- delegations of the socialist countries, including the delegation of 
tne CzechoslovaK Socialis't Republic, have already had the opportunity to express their 
views as to which questions in that field should be dealt with hy the Committee, 

As I have already had the opportunity of explaining in detail at our meeting of 
16 August (ENDC/rV.152, p,23 et seq . ) we give priority to the conclusion of a non- 
aggression pact between the States parties to the TJarsaw Treaty and the MTC countries c 
(ENDC/77) It ie now a generally recognized fact, which was also expressed in the 
communique (E^E)C/lCl) issued after the i/xoscow negotiations of the three great Powers, 
that such a measure would be of world-wide importance. In our Committee as well, the 
idea of a non-aggression pact has a^lso received active support, especially from the 
non-aligned States, as their statements have shown, in particular, the statement of 
the Brazilian delegation at ei previous meeting (SNDC/rY*154, ppol8 et seq « ) and that 
of the Indian delegation a,t today's meeting ( supra . p«,15)^ '^^^^e sincerely desire that 
the consultations announced at the conclusion of the i'loscow negotio.tions should be 
completed as soon as possible and that definite negotiations on a pact should begin 
without delay* 

Also of great importance, undoubtedly, would be the discussion and implementation 
of measures a^'ainst surprise attack, especio^lly the establishment of permanent ground 
posts as proposed by the Soviet Union, (EI\[DC/ll3, p-2) which could be implemionted 
together with other disarmament measures, as the delegations of the NATO countries 
have a.lso put forv/ard similar proposals, it seems to us that here again there are 
chances of reaching agreement. Our delegation also supports the other proposals in the 
field of collateral measures submitted by the aovernment of the Soviet Union, ci-s v/ell 
as the various proposals relating to the creation of nuclear-free zones in the worlds 
The Czechoslovak delegation, like the delegations of the other socialist countries, 
is also prepared to study co.refully other proposals whicn have been or may be submitted 
in the field of collateral measures. But we are of the opinion that all those proposals 
must be fully in keeping with paragraph 2 of the agreed procedure of work of the 
Committee v/hich v/as adopted in r-arch last yea^r, (El\lDC/l/Add,l) That means tnat they 
should contribute to the lessening of international tension, the consolidation of 
confidence among States and facilitating general and complete disarmaivient • 

Permit me, in view of the favourable circumstances about which I spoke at the 
beginning of my statement, to express the deep conviction of our delegation tnat this 
time, when the Committee resumes its evctivities, there really will be progress in ixs 
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work and that we shall be able to achieve the ta^ngible results which public opinion 
throughout the world expects from us. I wish to assure all members of the Committee 
that our delegation will do its utmost to achieve that aim* 

In view of the fact that the United States representative in the Sighteen-Nation 
Committee;, I^lro Stelle^ is going to leave us to take up other work^ I should like to 
express the sincere wish of myself and the Czechoslovai^ delegation that he may have 
great success in his future work. 

In conclusion; I should like on behalf of my delegation to join those represen- 
tatives who have already expressed their gratitude to the members of the Secretariat ^ 
to the representative of the Secretary -- General , Lr. Protitch^ and to his deputy^ 
kr* Epstein; for the o.ssistance they have given us in our work. 

lor p STELLj] (United States of America): In view of the fact that the clock 
is moving on and that there are several other speakers inscribed on the list; the' 
United States delegation will forgo making the statement which it was prepared to give 
this morningo It consisted of an a,ssessment of whore we stand in our vfork, and 
several very able assessments have been m.ade by previous speakers « 

I should like to express my sincere gratitude for the kind remarks v/hich have 
been addressed to me personally; .and to assure the members of the Conference of the 
high personal regard in which I hold them. I should like also to express appreciation 
for the co-operation with the United States delegation of the other delegations of 
this Conference; aJid appreciation for the co-operation of my old and valued friend and 
colleague; kr. TsarapkiU; in the work of the co-Chairmeno It is my hope and expecta- 
tion that that co-operation with other delegations in the work of the Conference; and 
between the United States and Soviet co-Chairmen; will continue. 

I should like; finally; to express the gratitude of my delegation to the 
representatives of the Secretary-Qeneral and to the Secretariat for the help v/hich 
they so consistently give us in our work. 

The CI-iAlIg/jiN (Burma) : I am sure I speak for the Committee vmen I say we 
are grateful to iv.r, Stelle for the consideration he has shovm in this case; which is 
something; of course; that we have all come to expect of him. 
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Hr> BLUSZTaJN (Poland) ( translation from Pronch ); I ca^nnot promiso to be as 
brief as the las.t speaker, the United States representative, but I shall do my best» 

On the eve of the adjournment of our work/ the Polish delegation would like to 
state very briefly its vie^YS at this stage in the Cornmittoe ' s discussions. 

I wish to say at the outset that, in our opinion, the time has not yet come to 
take stock of our' deliberations and draw up a balance-sheet of our activities. 7e 
have only just begun the real debate • The exchange of viev^s which we have *had in 
recent weeks has been only of a very general nature ♦ The exchange of viev/s on the 
disarmament problem as a whole will now continue at the eighteenth session of the 
United Nations General Assembly, The Polish delegation attexhes the greatest impor- 
tance to the participation of all the members of the international community in this 
discussion, which will, we hope, lead to the formulation of instructions that will 
guide our efforts when we meet again. 

However, if it is too early to draw final conclusions, we can none the less 
single cut certain features of the work of our Committee's last session. It seems to 
me that the most important fact Y/hich should be stressed at the present time is the 
ra-pprochc-uent which has occurred between the views of delegations represented here on 
a number of problems. It is true that there are still fundamental differences between 
East and TJest as regards the methods of achieving general cand complete disarmament. 
But it is also indisputable that we have succeeded m narrowing down the problem 
a,nd defining the main elements. The Polish delegation is convinced ~ and the recent 
debates have merely strengthened our conviction — • that. the solution of the disarmament 
problem as a whole depends abovt^ all on agreement on atomic disarmament, and that once 
such an agreement has been reached, the solution of all the other problems should not 
present major difficulties. 

;.^e consider that the .surest way to atomic disarmament lies in the destrucxion of 
all nuclear weapon vehicles during the first stage. :7e also think that the time has 
come to explore thoroughly all the possibilities opened up by the Soviet Union's 
proposal (ix/PV.1127, provisional pp.38-4C) that the two chief nuclear Powers should 
retain, on their ov/n territory, a specified number of intercontinental missiles, with 
the appropriate anti-missile and anti-aircraft defences. 

7e have also succeeded in singling out the questions which, it is almost 
unanimously agreed, can now form the subject of fruitful negotiation. That fact alone 
is proof of progress. Matters on which it was impossible to negotiate yesterday seem 
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today to have become negotiable. If that is so it is because wo all realize the 
growing importance of the so-called collateral measures and have succeeded in 
defining the area,s in which practical and effective solutions are possible o 

The Polish delegation is of the opinion that a series of political and military 
measures could be taken forthv/ith to reduce international tension and the risk of 
v/ar^ to increase confidence in Sast-7est relations and to promote progress towards 
rea-l disarmament* In this connexion, we believe that priority should be given to 
the draft non-aggression pact between the ilaTO countries and the signatories of the 
Tfarsaw Treaty « (SMDC/TT) ".'e also attach the greatest importance to the measures 
designed to reduce the risk of surprise attack; to establish denuclearized zones, 
particularly in the most sensitive areas of the world, and to reduce the number of 
armed troops stationed in the territory of the Federal Republic of Germany and the 
German Democratic Republic, 

■.7e should also turn our attention to the economic consequences of the armaments 
race and consider what measures can be taken forthwith to lessen the heavy burden of 
military expenditure. 

For the first time since this Committee was set up, we are going to submit to 
the General Assembly of the United Nations a report (Er®C/ll5) which describes not 
only discussions but agreements. The Committee has pl.;yed an undeniable pa.rt in the 
conclusion of these agreements cand has thereby justified the confidence placed in it 
by all the i/iembers of the United Nations, 

But although we have grounds for deriving some satisfaction from the present 
state of affairs, we should not forget that the results so far achieved a,re small in 
relation to the tasks entrusted to us and the objectives still to be reached. The 
break-through we have just made, is only a small one, Without underestinatin.-^/ the 
tactical importance of this event, we should not forget the immensity of the tasks 
still to be accomplished. One battle has been won — the battlt^ for the cessation of 
nuclear tests. 7e must now go forward and exploit all the possibilities opened up by 
this victory. 

It is true that the advocates of the cold war and an unbridled armaments race arc 
not dis.arming. There are statesmen who fear any easing of tension and who bank on 
the maintenance of internation<al unrest, and accession to the i..:oscow Treaty does not 
in every instance signify a desire to work for peace. 
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lie are all agreed ^ that important as it may be from the political and 
psychological point of view and for the protection of the health of present and 
future generations; the agreement on the cessation of nuclear tests concluded in 
Moscov/ (EKDC/lOO/rcev.l) is only a first step which should be follov/ed by other 
agreements • 

This conviction makes it incumbent on us to seek together the best meaiB of 
consolidating the ground that has been won and to prepare for the future* The 
proposals are there. Mow it is necessary to negotiate in the spirit which prevailed 
at the Moscow Conference and with the same will to succeed. 

Before concluding; I should like to associate myself with the tributes paid 
here to Mr, StellO; the United States representative ; who is leaving us, 7/"e wish 
him all success in the new tasks which will be entrusted to him, 

Mr, ^SSaN (United Arab Republic) s The cessation of tests has occupied a 
XDlace of utmost importance in the attention of the non-aligned delegations at this 
Committee, As the most ripe and most symbolic collateral measure it was the logical 
starting point with which to begin the reversal of the arms race. Now that our 
Committee is satisfied that its efforts have been to some degree rewarded by the 
conclusion of a partial test ban treaty (ENDC/lOC/Rev.l) , it is the common under- 
standing of all concerned that this step should be followed up with the discussion 
of; and; we hope; the agreement on, a fev7 other ripe and practicable collateral 
measures — measure,'? which might start us gradually but determinedly on the road to 
general and complete disarmament. 

It will no doubt be recalled that my delegation was arnong those non-aligned 
delegations which were particularly interested in giving urgent priority to the study 
of collateral measures, T/e believed — and we reiterated this opinion on various 
occasions — that collateral measures constituted the doorway to general and complete 
disarmament. 

As we all know, the joint statement of Agreed Principles enjoins the disarmament 
negotiations; in paragraph 8; to — » 

'\ , , seek to achieve and implement the widest possible agreement at the 
earliest possible date -,, /on/ measures of disarmament ,, . without prejudicing 
progress on agreement on' the total programme and in such a way that these 
measures would facilitate and form part of that programme-" (SM}G/5 ) 
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It was in accordance vrith this belief and in fulfilment of this particular 
requirement that my deiega^ion^ as the Committee will recall^ sought on various 
occasions to provide compromise solutions for the procedural difficulties which 
stood in the v/ay of agreement qu a Yvorkable agenda of collateral measures. T.'e v/ere 
interested in reactivating the work of the Committee of the '.niole by allocating equal 
time to the review of various Eastern o.nd TJestern proposals and; later on, by 
suggesting that they might be discussed simultaneously or in parallel. 

At the seventeenth session of the General Assembly my delegation was the original 
sponsor of resolution 1767 which called upon our Committee to give urgent attention 
to the study of collateral measures. 

In i/Iay 1963 the Joint Communique issued by President Abdel Nasser and President 
Tito expressed their conviction that the goal of general and complete disarmament 
could best be attained by a series of partial and initial measures \mich should lead 
up to disarmament. 

The Heads of African States meeting at Addis Ababa in i/i'ay 1963 passed a resolution 
on general disarmament which specifically carried certain recommendations on colla^teral 
measures concerning, among other things ; the cessation of tests and the denucleariza- 
tion of the African continent in particular. The Ethiopian, Nigerian and the United 
Aro.b Republic delegations tables this resolution as an Er©C document, (ENDC/93/Rev.l) 

Such is my delegation's keen awareness of the importance of the study in this 
Committee of collateral measures in general. iJorc specifically, however, it will also 
be recalled that my delega.tion has never tired of bringing up before this Committee, 
from June 1962 onwards, the advisability, or at least the possibility, of studying a 
series of collateral measures in conjunction with one another, rather tha,n individual 
unrelated collateral measures. v7e venture to suggest and to hope that, if taken 
together as an ensemble, certain collateral measures m.ight assume more balance and 
become more practicable than if taken one by one. 

On 10 June 1963 my delegation submitted a concrete proposal for a collateral 
measures "package arrangement" built around a tost ban, and comprising also the pre- 
vention of further dissemination of nuclear v/eapons^ the reduction of the risks of xrar 
by accident, miscalculation or failure of comiTiuni cations; and fourthly, oy way of 
formalizing the tvfo parties' peaceful intentions and their co-operation expressed in 
the afore-mentioned measures, a non-aggression agreement. (EKfDC/PV,142 , p. 15 et sgq <,) 
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It may also be recalled that my delegation expressed the hope on that occasion 
that its collateral measures suggestion should be taken up by the nuclear Powers, 
together with its joint memoranduin (ENDC/94) submitted together with Ethiopia and 
Nigeria, in their high-'level tripartite talks in Moscow, 

Developments since that time have only tended to vindicate our collateral measures 
concrete proposals as well as the idea inherent in them. Proposals for the implementa- 
tion of a series of collateral measures have been coming from both East and Host since 
1959 or even before* Moxo recently the Soviet Union's memorandum (a/4893) to the 
President of the General Assembly dated 26 September 1961 contained some eight such 
proposa.ls„ The Soviet Union in the same paper suggested that their implementation 
together, or at least the implementation of some of them together, might lead to the 
improvement of international relations. 

The representative of the United States proposed on 19 June 1963 the implementa- 
tion of an ensemble of four collateral measures. lie saids 

"The cut-off of production of fissionable materials for weapon uses, 

combined with the transfer of significant q^uantities ,., taken together 

v/ith an arrangement to prevent the spreading of independent nuclear 

capabilities .., and with a test ban agreement, would mark o. significant 

step ..." ( EKDC/PV.146, id>2G ) 

The distinguished representative of the Sc-\iet Un^on on 16 August 1963 suggested 
the linking of certain partial disarmament measures with the Soviet proposal for the 
reduction of the xis'ks of war by surprise attack. He said that the establisliment of 
control posts would be an important measure "provided, of course, that it was combined 
with certain partial disarmament measures." (ENDC/'FY .152^ "p»15) 

It is v/orthy of note^ as- well as a source of gratification to my delegation, that 
our proposal about the advisability of seeking agreement on o.n ensemble of collateral 
measures has met with support from the delegations of Sweden and c!Janada as v/ell as 
from other delegations in this Comjnitte^. So much for the idea of a package 
arrangement. 

Tfith reference to the contents of the package deal suggested by my delegation on 
IC June, it is a source of particular pleasure to put on record that two of the four 
measures proposed care already agreed upon or on the way to agreement. T7e have a partial 
test ban treaty.. And the three original signatories declared in the joint communique 
(EI^DC/lOl) issued on that occasion their pledge to consult with their allies and to 
negotiate about a non-aggression agreement in good faith. 
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As for the tv/o reiaaining components of our suggested package arrangement^ namely 
the prevention of the wider dissemination of nuclear weapons and the reduction of the 
risk of war by accident, miscalculation or failure of communications, wo aru happy to 
report that they are the common denominators of recent Eastern, rJestern and neutral 
proposals for ripe and practicable future steps to follow the test ban agreement. 

Chairman IQirushchev' s proposals of 19 July (S]^IDC/ll3) included one of the above- 
mentioned measures, and added the measures for denuclearized zones, freezing of military 
budgets, thinning out of troops, and emphasized the urgency of the non-aggression 
agreement, 

i'v:r. iviacmillan's three top priority measures, as he suggested on 9 August, were the 
reduction of the risk of surprise attack, the prevention of wider dissemination of 
nuclear weapons, as well as the non-aggression accord. 

Secretary-General U Thant recently gave his ovm ideas about possible next steps whidi, 
along with the two measures in question, comprise also the denuclea^rization of certo.in 
areas, the reduction of the number of missiles capable of being used in warfare, and finally 
the convening of a world conference about the prohibition of the use of nuclear weapons 
in warfare* 

Each of the above broad categories is wide enough, complex enough and iinportant enough 
to warrant constant exploration of their various subdivisions, or components, as well as 
possible variants or other possible applied forms thereof. The Committee's paying attention 
to the above-mentioned items or to some of th^m cannot exclude their study and discussion 
in other for.ums or by other channels* Nor can the Coivmiittee ' s study thereof preclude its 
paying attention to other proposals for collateral measures such as have been suggested 
by Eastern, 17ostern or noii-aligned sources. There is certainly no dearth of ideas and 
proposals. Iviy delegation shares the vievr that we stand only to gain by giving the widest 
possible discussion to as many collateral measures as the two parties may wish to discuss, 
while at the same time fulfilling General Assembly resolution 1767 which called upon this 
Committee to give urgent attention to collaxeral measures. 

After the preceding survey, and taking into account ti:.e latest proposo.ls a,nd views 
expressed and exchanged by the representatives of both sides at the beginning of this session, 
one can easily hope that there might be an agreement in principle on the following items: 

1. the use of outer space for peaceful purposes; 

2. the creation of denuclearized zones a,nd the prevent of the proliferation 
of nuclear wea^pons; 

3. the non-aggression pact between the NATO countries and the Tfersaw Treaty 
countries; 

4. the reduction of the possibility of war by surprise attack, miscalcula-tion 
or fa.ilure of comjiiunications . 
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i^ to the first iteiu, the United ^k'ab Republic delega^oion has since 1958 strongly 
advocated the use of outer space for peaceful purTjoses coupled mth increased 
internationa^l co-operation under the aegis of the United Nations for the benefit 
of humanity. In this respect one caii recall the resolution of the Conference of 
Non-aligned countries held in Belgrade from 1-6 September. 1961: 

"The par^ticipating countries call upon States in general^ and 
States e ploring outer space a,t present in pairticular^ to undertake to use 
ou'oer space exclusively for peaceful purx^oses^ They expressed the hope that 
bhe international corniRmity v;il].; through collective Paction, establish an 
international cigency viith a view to promote and co-ordinate the human actions 
in the field of international co-operation in the peaceful uses of outer space," 
( I>o^- urgent s an d ac ts_cf_ the Bel A'rade Conference 1961^ p,25 9) 

This is SYhy my delegation \7elcomes the very recent move^ which was announced 
on 17 .kigust 1963 from ITashington and Moscow^ about the agreements between the 
United States and. the USSR for co-operating in an outer space research programme for 
meteorological and communications scientific researches ';7e hope that this 

scientific agreement will be followed by other ste^DS to\7ards a comprehensive 
agreement on the use of outer spa.ce for peaceful purposes on a wider international 
basis. 

iiS to the second item^ naj^7'^ly the question of the prevention of wider 
dissemination of nuclear vfeapohs and of its applied aspect^ namely denuclearized 
zones^ it is quite clear that it ha,s gained more support recently not only among 
the nuclear Powers but among the non-aligned countries as well. The Latin iimerican^ 
decla::ation on the denuclearization of Latin iimerica (ENDG/87); and the resolution 
passed by the Summit Conference of Addis Ababa, last May (SNDC/93/Rev» l) stating 
that iifrica should be a nucleax-free zone, show the increasing interest among 
non-aligned Sta,tes in this vital subject. 

As to the third item, namely the non- aggression pact between the N/iTO countries 
and the Yfarsaw Treaty countries; subsequent to the Ivloscow comamunique of 25 July 1963 
(SNDC/lOl)^ and due to the circumstances relative to this subject and to the 
importance that many quarters attach to reaching such an agreement, members of this 
Corximittee oxe entitled to hope that both sides will find it possible to achieve a 
quick agreement satisfactory to all f^^oncerned. 

As to the fourth item, namely tne reduction of the possibility of war by 
surprise attack, miscalculation or failure of communications, there are common and 
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general outlines of approach which could lead to a positive result^ especially as 
both sides already agree in principle on the necessity of reaching, ati accord to 
reduce that deinger. 

It v/ill be no:.iced that although agreement in principle on soL.e of the collateral 
measures may lead to some understanding on gradual preliminary stpes^ yet this 
agreement is overshadowed by various degrees of hesitancy and diffidence which may 
be related tos 

1. the priority which should be given to each collateral measure; 

2« whether agreement on certain measures should be prior tO; simultaneous 

mthj or ulterior to the settlement of other related controversial issues; 

3. the fear that the implementation of individual collateral measures might 
upset the balance ov favour one party* 

Seizing the opportunity of the unanimous will of both sides, after the signing 
of the partial test ban treaty, to do their utmost for lessening international tensior 
and for facilitating the way for general and complete disarmament by seeking more 
agreements that might build up confidence and im^^rove the atmosphere of discussion 
and negotiations, my delegation would hope once more to impress upon both parties 
the advisability, for the reasons that we have already outlined to this Committee, 
of the concept of a practical package deal on the basis of mutual accommodation. 

I avail myself of this last opportunity in the course of our present, session to 
associate myself with the expressions of appreciation which have- been made with regard 
to the value of the institution of the co-Chairmanship which has proved its usefulness. 
I should, like in this respect to pay a special tribute to our departing co-Chairman, 
}JlT. Stelle, who has led hi <^ delegation ably and who 'has handled the tasks of the co^ 
Chairmanahip with his usual diplomatic skill. Ve all msh him luck in his future 
career, I would also like to expres? my delegation's gratitude for the many valuable 
services rendered to our Conference by 'all Secretariat members and especially by the 
Special Representative of the Secretaxy~.General, his Deputy and the members of his staff, 

Mir, TliDlLLA NER VO (Mexico) ( translation from Spanish ); The Conference of the 
EigJiteen~.Nation Committee on Disarmaxaont is today suspending its meetings after the 
approval of a further interim report on the Committee's deliberations on all questions 
before it for the period 17 April to 1 September 1963. (ENDC/ll4/ReVo 1) 

The most important positive achievement mentioned in this report is undoubtedly 
the signature of the Treaty of Moscow (SI-IDC/lOO/kov. l) banjiin,- nuclear -reapon ^es^s 
in tlio atr;.osi:here<> in outer s-^cxie <and under Wv-^tcr. 
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The Mexican delegation remains firmly convinced that the putting of this Treaty 
intc force and its maintenance in operation 7/ill be a contribution of incalculable 
importanc'e to peace, not only because of its own contents but also because it marks 
a step towards the achievement of harder and greater tasks and because it can and must 
be the beginning of a chain reaction leading to further agreements to reduce 
international tension/ avoid the risks of war and strengthen the maintenance of veaoe. 

The objections which narrow sectors of opinion have raised to the Treaty and the 
fact that some Governraents have not yet su^Jported it show the difficulties that have to 
be overcome in order to settle differences ^ and the extent to which distrust and lor:i: 
at times prevent recognition of the unquestionable advantages of this agreement and. 
its salutary effects. Such an attitude is negative and unrealistic. 

It is not possible to solve at a stroke all the problems which divide the Powers 
on this subject. In the present political atmosphere an agreement between them, 
even though partial and limited^ is of great importance and facilitates the conclusion 
of other agreements. The Moscow Treaty does not eliminate all the dangers that 
threaten the world but it meets the universal desire that the nuclear Powers should 
refrain from continuing to contaminate our atmosphere with radioactivity and from 
endangering the health of present and future generations • It is not true that the 
Treaty reduces the national security of the Powers; on the contrary, it promotes 
general security and is to a considerable extent a brake on accelerated competition in 
nuclear weapons. 

The attitude of the great Powers and of the other States which are members 
of this Disarmament Conference^ as well as that of the General Assembly, must, we 
believe, be in favour of the conclusion of other agreements on specific subjects 
even though, like the Moscow Treaty, they are partial and limited. The main point 
is to move forward, even if it be step by step, along the road to disarmament and the 
maintenance of peace tiirough negotiation and the peaceful settlement of international 
disputes. 

lie feel sure that all States members of the Disarmament Committee hope that the 
great nuclear Powers will continue their efforts to conclude agreements on other 
specific points on which the possibility of agreement exists at the present time. 

I refer in particular to the so-called collateral measures, some of which 
have been extensively studied at this Conference^ such as the proposal concerning the 
reduction of the risk of war through accident, miscalculation or failure of 
communic ations . 
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The agreement concluded on 20 June between the Soviet Government and the 
United States G-overnment regarding the establishment of a direct communications 
link (ENJ3C/97) is an encouraging step which must be followed by others directed 
towards the sarae ^oal<i 

The conclusion of a no n~ aggression pact is another matter on which progress 
could be made in the irriniediate future i. I stated my views on this subject as 
follows at our meeting; of 30 July^ 

^'It may be that the great Powers will at some future date reach an agreement 
embodying a solemn pledge of non-aggression» ¥e believe that this non- 
aggression pact should be extended to all the Members of the United Nations, 
which could co-operate in reducing international tension by adopting a 
declaration in the General ii^ssembly constituting a solemn reaffirmation of the 
obligations assumed in the Charter^ a declaration which would be justified by 
the present international atmosphere and political circumstances," 
( ENDC/PVa48, p. 29 ) 

A pact which committed the parties to refrain from resorting to aggression 
and to resolving their disputes solely by peaceful means, through negotiations or 
the application of the other procedures laid down in the Charter of the United Nations 
would be in essence a treaty on pacific settlement, 

I have stated Mexico's viev^-s on this subject on various o'ccasions. in the 
General Assembly < Exactly ten yearns ago, in September 1953, at the eighth session, 
I drew attention to the need to build up a real system for the pacific settlement 
of disputes, in order to fulfil the purposes of the Charter, Allow me to quote 
some paragraphs from the suggestion which I made to the United Nations on that 
subject ten years agos 

"Without a genuine peace system or an adequate body of rulcB based on 
the principle set forth in ia:ticle 2, paragraph 3, and other articles of the 
Charter, we shall never have peace in the true sense of the term, by which I 
mean a state of tranquillity and confidence in a legal system which will be 
universally respected and will provide the necessary means to ensure that no 
dispute fails to find a peaceful solution* , . 

'^In that connexion 1 should like once again to call attention to the 
example set by the republics of the New "^Torld. The Charter of the 
Organization of iamerican States does not, like the charters of other regional 
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bodies^ merely pay lip-service to th'e principle of the pacific solution of 
disputes,* on the contrary, it states in article 23; 

•■"A special treaty ^\dll establish adequate procedures for the 
pacific settlement of disputes and mtLII determine the appropriate 
means for their application, so that no dispute between i:merican 
States shall fail of definitive settlement within a reasonable period.'' 
^\J^ many of us well know, that principle was followed to the letter by 
the same conference which adopted the Bogota Charter, when it drew up the 
i^'ierican Trea^ty on Pacific Settlement. That instrument, also known as the 
Bogota Pact, provides that any international dispute must necessarily, in the 
fullest meaning of that adverb, be solved by x^acific means, including, in the 
final instance, compulsory settlement by the International Court of Justice or, 
where that court is not competent, by arbitration, 

''The famous rule of the inviolable sanctity of the law is nowhere better 
exemplified than in the Bogota Pact, a monuiaent to ijnerican legal skill. I 
shall not trespass on your patience by further reference to that pact, and I 
merely bring it to the notice of those vz-ho are not fajmiliar with the legal 
institutions of the New ¥orld as an examxole of what we can and must do in the 
international sphere in order to achieve a. genuine organiza^tion of pea^ce." 
( A/PV>447, paras aio~ -12Q) 

¥e are all acquainted with the draft non-aggression pact submitted by the 
Soviet Union in document ENDC/77. The essential part of tha^t draft pact is 
contained in its first three articles which establish the obligation for the parties 
to refrain from resorting to aggression an.d to resolvn rlisputes by peaceful means. 

Article I of the Anerican Treaty on Pacific Settlement, known as the Bogota Pact* 
sta^tes; 

"The High Contracting Parties, solemnly reaffirming their commitments 
made in eacTlier international conventions and declarations as well as in the 
Charter of the United Na<.tions, agree to refrain from the threat or the use 
of force, or from any other means of coercion for the settlement of their 
controversies, and to have recourse at a<,ll times to pacific procedures," 
Disregard for, viola^tion or abuse of human rights and the rights of peoples, 
and unlawful, intervention in the affairs of others are the starting-point of 
international conflicts. 
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A non-caggression xoaco is an undertaking given by the parties not to interfere 
in the affairs of others and to respect their rights. 

Distrust and fear hav9 compelled CTOvernnients to obey the raottoi "If you \ran± 
peace, prepare foi war'\ ¥e in Mexico b. lieve that Juarez's adv:*ce should become a 
norm of universal conduct, being convinced that "among nations as among individuals, 
respect for the rights of others constitutes peace".. 

Our Committee's report to the United Nations Disarmament Commission and the 
General Assembly (ENDC/115) contains, among others, a section (ill) entitled 
'^Measures aimed at the lessening of international tension, the consolidation of 
confidence among States and f cacilit.ating general and complete disarmament '\ 

Moiig the dociLT.ents mentioned in this section and annexed to the report 
is a world.ng paper (ENDC/98) which, on behalf of the I'/iexican delegation, I submitted 
to this Committee for its consideration on 21 June 1963; this document contains an 
outline dra^t treaty prohibiting the placing in orbit and the stationing in outer 
space of nuclear v/eapons^ 

Section III oi -ohe report I have just mentioned refers to measures which could 
be agreed to prior to, ana which would facilitate the achievement of, general and 
complete disarmaments (ENDC/ll5,p.4) 

At our meeting of 22 a'iugust, the Italia.n representative, iimbassador Cavalletti, 
in his interesting statement, expressed the following views which I feel it is 
aiDxDropriate to mention novrs I quote i^ 

"If v;-e had the vn.sdom to concentrate our efforts on those parts of the 

existing pro-osals Y/:>iich are alike,, while putting the others aside for the 

time being, we could achloVu agreements which, though limited, would be effective, 

Such agreements a.re, in my opinion, within our reach." ( ENDC/^V>154, p,7 ) 
He added: 

"Other proposals v/hich have rovieived the support of the non-aligned 
delegations deserve consideration. I have in mind, for exainple, the proposal 
to prohibit the. placing in orbit of nucleaa-^ weapons, which has been particularly 
stressed by the Mexican represental^ive who has already submitted a text on the 
subject o (mw/9Q) 

The recent agreement on co-operation in outer space concluded between the 
United States and the Soviet Uxiion gives ground for hope that understandings 
between the two great nucleaa-* Powers can even extend to the military sphere, 
so that the skies may be the scene of scientific co--operation and not of 
terrifying military competition, ^' (ibid, p, 8) 
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In this connexion I should like^ before we separate on the eve of the 
eighteenth session of the G-eneraJ. i^sembly^ to make some observations on the problem 
dea,lt Ya.th in the draft trea,ty which I submitted on 21 June (SMDC/98) and to refer 
a^lso, in connexion with this problem^ to the subjects of nuclear disarmament and 
military bases which are referred to in paragraphs" 5 (d) and 5 (e) respectively and 
VT-hich we discussed this month. (EiroC/52) 

Ba-ses exist both in na^tional territory and in foreign territory and in the 
future military bases- may be established in outer sT)ace. "^.'.^lat is the difference^ 
from the strategic point of viev/, between the various military bases according to 
the site where they are established? There exe serious differences of opinion 
between the T/estorn and the socialist Powers concerning the nature of foreign a^nd 
na^tlonal ba.ses^ as well c^s concerning the a.ppropriate time and procedure for their 
reduction^ elimina.tion or destruction a^t the vajrious sta.ges of discirmaanent. This 
problem is being considered a.t present by this Eighteen-Nation Corxomittee in connexion 
with paxagravph 5(e) of our procedure of work* 

1 should like now to refer to a problem which might be talien in conjunction both 
with pajcagrax^h 5(d) ^ nuclea,r disarmajrnent^ aJid para.gra.ph 5{e)^ military bases* This 
problemi is stated in paragra.ph 5(h) of our working pa^^per (ENDC/52) which refers to the 
use of outer space for peaceful purposes only. 

During the discussion of paragra.ph 5(e) it v/a^s started that military bases in 
foreign territory involved a threat to use force a^nci an increase in international 
tension^ mistrust ajid fear of a wax through accident or surprise attack. 

It was also stated that the im.portance of military bases depends on the 
vreapons with which they exe equipped a.nd that the existence or concentration of 
VT-eavponSy equipment aaid forces in a base, whether national or foreign, have a similar 
militajry potential for defence or a^ttack and meet the need for bala.nce, security ajid 
defence. 

The principle a.ccepted by both pa^rties that the military ba.lance should not 
be altered would be violated by the establishment of new bases, and that is what 
the plaicing in orbit or stationing in outer spaxe of nucleax weapons would amount to. 
Such a measure by one side would be met hy a, similar: measure by the other side. 
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It may be asked how a missile stationed in outer space and equipped with nuclear 
weapons would be treated. 'd^'ould it constitute a national base in an environment 
which is not national? In what vfay would it affect the military balance between the 
Powers? miat would be its effect on the disarmament measures laid down in the two 
draft treaties submitted to us by the Soviet Union (SI^mc/2/ReVol^Oorr.l) and the 
United States of America? (SNDC/SO.^Corra and Adda,2;,3) Both parties, in their 
respective drafts J, state that the purpose is to reduce and ultimately to eliminate 
existing military bases. There is all the more reason for them to seek ways of 
preventing the possible establishment of bases in outer space, where as yet there are 
fortunately no missiles equipped with nuclear Av^eapons . Space bases, fixed or mobile, 
would increase insecurity in general and that of the Powers in particular o Their 
existence would increase the fear and risk of accidental or surprise attacks. They 
would constitute a military measure incompatible with denuclearized zones and with the 
prevention of the proliferation of nuclear weapons; they would give fresh impetus to 
the armaments race« The mere suspicion or fear that some Power might put nuclear 
weapons into orbit or station them in space moreover constitutes a serious threat to 
the indefinite maintenance in force of the Moscow Treaty. (22^DC/lOO/Rev.l) 

Both PoYfers agree in recognizing the need to prohibit the putting into orbit or 
stationing in space of nuclear weapons. Both the Soviet draft treaty (KNDC/2/Rev.l) 
in its articles 14 and 15, and the United States draft treaty, in section D of stage 1 
(ENDC/30), contain similar provisions establishing such a prohibition* 'He therefore 
feel confident that they will be able to give reasonable priority to the 
consideration of this problem, so that it may be one more subject of agreement 
between them in the near future, following the positive agreements already reached as 
regards the establisliment of the direct communications link between the Governments 
of the Soviet Union and the United States of America (ENIX:/97), and in the Moscow 
Treaty (ENDC/lOO/Reva) ♦ 

In conclusion, I should like .to express the hope tliat the great Powers, during 
the remainder of this year, will find it possible to conclude three further agreements 
or establish firm bases for them: 

(a) a pact, on non-^aggression and the pacific settlement of disputes^ 

(b) an agreement prohibiting the placing in orbit or stationing in space of 
nuclear weapons; 
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(c) an agreement containing neYf measurOvS for preventing wa,rs through 
surprise attack^ miscalculation or failure of communications. 

Juife is short and time is briefs Negotiation and agreement are long and 
difficult. Opportunity is fleeting, but the political atmosphere is ixoyt propitious 
and the duty of the Powers ; and just as our omi duty, is clear. The world expects us 
to fulfil our duty. 

I should like, on my cvm behalf and on behalf of the Mexican delegation, to join 
in the tribute so rightly paid to Ambassador Stelle by those who have spoken before 
mOo I further \r±sh to express my admiration of the extraordinary qualities which he 
dis]ola.yed ,±n the difficult negotiations on disarma^ment, as likev^ise my warm feelings 
of affection for him^ "^e wish him every hapx)iness and success, 

I:r, TSiiPJiPZIN (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) ( translation from 
Russian ) To begin with I should like to make some observations in connexion v/ith what 
was said at our last meeting (MDC/PY,155} by the representatives of the 17estern Pov/ers 
on the question of foreign bases. Strictly speaking, they said nothing new. Once 
again they tried to make out that there was no difference betv/-een national means of 
defence and foreign military bases located on other countries^ territories. In 
connexion with those statements, we should like to note once again that there is no 
problem of so-called na,tional bases at all* There is no such question as a separate 
one in our negotiations. It has been invented by our Yfestern partners in order to 
lump everything together^ confuse the issue of foreign bases and thus avoid its 
solution. But the issue of foreign military bases does not disappear on that account; 
it continues to exist in the world as a ponderable, stark and visible reality, and the 
difference between national meatus of defence and foreign milito.ry bases is very 
substantial* I shall not go now into an explanation of this difference from the 
military, military-technical or administration standipoints, A good deal has already 
been said about that, I shall only point out the military and political aspects of 
the matter. Pirst of all, it should be borne in mind that foreign military bases in 
other countries' territories are spring-boards for aggression, concentration points 
for attack, advanced far beyond the limits of nr.tional boundaries, Military bases in 
other countries' territories are dangerous hotbeds of military provocations; they are 
an instrument for interfering in the domestic affr.irs of other States. This aspect 
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of the ma,tter ha.s already been pointed out on many occasions both here in the Committee 
and in the General Assembly^ as well as in other bodies when the question of foreign 
military bases has been under discussiono The liquidation of these spring-boards for 
aggression will result in a considerable easing of the international situation and 
will undoubtedly contribute to strengthening the security of States, In fact^ a State 
having no foreign military bases in its territory may, in the event of war, stand 
aloof from it and preserve its security; and the existence of that State's ovra means 
of defence or national bases, as the representatives of the 17estern Powers call them^ 
will not in the least prevent it from doing sOo But if foreign milita,ry bases are 
located in the territory of a State, then naturally those bases will inevitably 
become the target of a nuclear blov/ in the first hours or even minutes of a war and 
the country which has made its territory available for foreign military bases v/ill 
thus find itself involved in the v/ar within the first hours. That is the main 
difference between national means of defence and foreign bases in other countries' 
territories ♦ 

At our last meeting the representative of Canada, Mr, Burns, as well as his 
Western collea^gues, were unable to refute the important argument that the earliest 
liquidation of foreign military bases would onl^^ strengthen the security of the 
countries from v/hich such bases would be eliminated* Everyone understands very well 
that a country which agrees to the implementation of such a measure as the liquidation 
of foreign bases in its territory Y/ill thereby avoid a thermonuclear blow which 
otherwise is bound to follow inevitably in the event of war* 

In objecting to the Soviet proposals for the liquidation of foreign military bases, 
Mr, Burns said at our last meeting that the question whether those milito.ry bases con- 
stitute a threat to the security of the States on v/hose territory they are situated "is 
a matter which must lie in the judgment of the States concerned"* (MDC/PVol55, p»35) 
He described those bases as a means "for their collective security" (ibid„) But in 
reality everything looks quite different and not as the Canadian representative tries 
to picture it. The representative of Canada, as a General and as a political leader, 
obviously understands that a country which has adopted a policy aimed at non- 
participation in a war and, consequently, has no foreign military bases in its 
territory will enjoy security, since the territory of such a country v/ill not become 
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a target for nuclear missile blov^s and^ conversely j, a country vrhich has made its 
territory available for foreign military bases and which has consequently adopted a 
policy aimed at participation in a war is no longer the master of its ov/n security^ 
because,- by making its territory available for foreign military bases it thereby 
makes itself the target of a nuclear blow<, the target of nuclear missile v/eapons in 
the event of war. In order to see that problem in its true light and in order to 
realize fully the consequences of the policy of making territories available for 
foreign military bases, I should like to remind Mr* Burns, as well as other 
representatives, of a recent statement made in that regard by the United States 
Secretary of Defence, Mr. Macnamara, Last February, in the Appropriations Sub- 
Committee of the United States House of Representatives, Mr» Macnamara, speaking of 
the main purpose of locating United States Bomarc missile bases in Canada, emphasized 
that although these missiles were obsolete they could be used - and I quote literally 
what he said - "to deflect the Soviet missile strike from other targets''. l^iat. 
commendable frarimess, is it not?' - to expose Canoxla to a nuclear strike - and not 
only Canada but also, apparently, the territory of other countries, wieve United States 
nuclear missile bases are located - and so try to deflect the nuclear strike from the 
United States I Fe have already pointed out more than once that the governments of 
all the countries Y^hich make their territory available for the location of United 
States missiles vfith nuclear v/arheads should give serious thought to this aspect of 

the matter* 

Much more could be said on the question ox loreigm bases and on the need to 
liquidate them right in the first stage of disarmaments lie are still far from having 
said everything in our discussion on the liquidation of foreign military bases. This 
question must be solved in the first stage of disarmament and we shall. return to this 
question when the Committee resumes its work. Those Y^ho are still opposed to the 
proposal for the liquidation of foreign military bases should understand that in our 
era of nuclear weapons and multi-megaton hydrogen bombs, in the era of the most 
complicated and highly developed electronic and radio-electronic teclmology, in the 
era of global and inter-continental ballistic missiles capable of delivering nuclear 
weapons with exceptional accuracy to any target at any. point of the globe within a 
matter of minutes, the security of States is, as it v.ere, in inverse relationship to 
the decree and intensity of military preparations. The more accelerated the 
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armaments race and the more intensive the military preparations, the greater v/ill be 
the accumulation of modern military means of terrible destructive power which reduce 
the security of States to nil. 

It can now be said quite definitely that the concept of building and ensuring 
the security of States by intensifying military preparations has become hopelessly 
obsolete and has reached its o\m negation. This concept not only does not ensure 
the security of States but, on the contrary, increases the threat of nuclear 
annihilation. It is obvious that the safeguarding of the security of States should 
not be sought for along the path of intensifying the armaments race or along the path 
of strengthening and expanding military blocs. In these days the solution of this 
problem is possible only along the path of genera-l and complete disarmament. There 
is no other way of solving this problem, 'Je a.re now on the threshhold of a recess in 
our work in connexion with the forthcoming discussion of the disarmament question at 
the eighteenth session of the General Assembly. In this connexion, it seems appro- 
priate to take a look at what has been done and a,t v/hat remains to be done and hov/. 
All of us in the Committee have noted unanimously the great positive significance of 
the conclusion of the Lloscow Treaty on a partial prohibition of nuclear tests 
(ENDC/lOO/Rev.l) , The conclusion of this Treaty shows that in these days, in the 
conditions of peaceful coexistence, it is possible to achieve a settlement of acute 
international problems. At the same time, we all realize that the conclusion of the 
Moscow Treaty is only a first step towards the lessening of international tension. 

We note v/ith satisfaction that all those v/ho have spoken in the Committee 
recognize the need for us to redouble our efforts in order to develop further the 
success already achieved and to arrive at more important solutions towards a further 
easing of the international situation and to\7ards general and complete disarmament. 
The conclusion of the Moscow Treaty had aroused among all the peoples throughout the 
Yv^orld legitimate and great hopes that the cause of disarmament will begin to develop 
swiftly and become a reality and lead to the consolidation of peace on earth. But we 
must not forget the dangers and serious obstacles standing in the wciy of the achieve- 
ment of this aim, \7e must not forget that there are powerful, though not insuperable, 
forces in the world which are actively opposing the very idea of disarmament and the 
implementation of measures aimed at putting it into practice. The influence and 
pressure of these forces have so far prevented us from reaching agreement on a 
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disarmament plan or on measures aimed o.t the lessening of international tension^ the 
consolidation of confidence among States and facilitating general and complete 
disarmament. 

Although we have all noted with deep satisfaction the first step taken in this 
direction^ namely, the conclusion in Moscow of the Treaty on the prohibition of 
nuclear tests, v/e must by no means stop there. The coming weeks and months must be 
used to the fullest extent for intensive negotiations aimed at achieving other more 
important successes in the cause of a further lessening of international tension and 
in the cause of general and complete disarmament. In this respect life itself and 
the interests of pee.ce ha^ve placed in the forefront the problem of the implementation 
of measures aimed at eliminating completely the threat of a nuclear missile war or, 
as a first step, at least a substantial reduction of this threat. 

For the solution of this problem, as a first step, the conclusion of a non- 
aggression pact between the States members of NATO and the Ste.tes parties to the Warsaw 
Treaty would be of great significance » T.'e should like to note v^dth satisf axtion that 
in addition to the socialist States the delegations of India, the United Arab Republic, 
Mexico, Brazil and a number of other delegations have spoken in support of this 

proposal (E-N:0C/77)c 

It is also necessary to reach agreement on measures foi' the prevention of surprise 
attack, for the reduction of troops in Germany, the cree.tion of denuclearized zones, 
the renunciation by States of the stationing of strategic means of delivery of nuclear 
weapons in foreign territories, for the freezing or, better still, the reduction of 
military budgets and other measures which have already heen mentioned here a number of 

times. 

It is obvious that the most effective measures in respect of eliminating the 
danger of a nuclear missile v/ar would be the immediate achievement of agreement on a 
plan for general and complete disarmament on the basis of the Soviet draft treaty 
(Siri)C/2/Rev.l)- Under that treaty, in the very first stage of disarmament all means 
of delivery of nuclear weapons v/ould be elimina,ted and all military bases in foreign 
territories licLuidated; the armed forces of the main military Powers in the world - 
the USSR and the United States of America - would be reduced to the level of 1,900,000 
men for each of those Powers and all conventional armaments would be reduced by 30 per 
cent. Furthermore, the Soviet Union is prepared to accept that nuclear disarmament 
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should be fully accomplished in Stage lo And for this purpose ife are iDrepared to 
prohibit and eliminate all nuclear v/eapons and cease their production if the Vestern 
Powers agree to this and are prepared to do the same. 

So farj, unfortunately, we have not succeeded in reaching agreement vfith the 
\Testern Powers on any of these important points. They have still not changed their 
attitude. To all these proposals, vmether taken separately or together, they have 
one reply and one argument, namely, the.t the im.pl em ent at ion of these proposals would 
upset the defence system of the u^est and give a military advantage to the socialist 
comitriesp But, to tell the truth, this is not a,n argument, but rather an unproved 
assertion unsupported by any facts and not in agreement with the facts. To oppose 
disarmament measures under the pretext that their implementation would u^Dset the 
stxuct:iiTe of military alliances and blocs is not at all compatible with the idea of 
disarmaments, lie hox:)e that after the disarmament problem has been considered by the 
General Assembly our T/estern partners will return to this Committee with a new and 
constructive ax)proach to the subject of general and complete disarmament and will 
manifest a genuine spirit of co-opero.tion in agreeing on measures aimed at the lessen- 
ing of international tension, the consolidation of confidence among Sta^tes and 
facilitating general and complete disarmament. The Soviet delegation, for its part, 
will do everything possible for the solution of these x^roblems. 

In conclusion, the Soviet delegation would like to thank all the participants in 
these negotiations for the assista^nce they have rendered in clarifying the positions 
of the sides on the issues forming the substance of our work. In this connexion, I 
should like especially to tho.nk my co-Chairman, the representative of the United 
States, Mr. Stelle, for the efforts he has m.ade tov/ards r.greement on both questions 
of substance and procedure on which we, as co-Chairmen, have reached agreement during 
the v7ork of our Comm.ittoG. In view of the fac'b that Mr. Stett is leaving his post as 
United States rojpresentative in the Committee on Disarmament, I should like to Y/ish 
him every success in his nevf activities, provided, of course, that his new activities 
\7ill not be aimed a,t intensifying the armaments race, and to express the hope that the 
problems of general and complete disarmament a.nd of other measures aimed at consolid- 
ating world peace will occupy an appropriate place in his future work. 
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I should also like to express my gratitude to the Special Representative of the 
United Nations Secretary-General ^ Mr. Protitch,, as well as to his Deputy, Mr. Epstein, 
and to all the staff members of the Secretariat, translators, interpreters and the 
other technical personnel for the assistance they have given to the Committee day by 
day in the fulfilment of the tasks before it. 

Sir Paul I/IAS ON (United Kingdom): However sorely tempted I may be to exercise 
my right of reply to the remarks made by our Soviet colleague in the course of his 
speech, you will be glad to laiow that I am far too considerate of the time of the 
Conference to wish to do so. In that context I shall merely remind the Committee of 
an English saying we have: ''Hope springs eternal in the human breast''. In that 
context I express the hope that when our Soviet colleague in a couple of months or so 
re-emerges from his own domestic "base" he will have acquired a fuller and more 
sympathetic understanding on the question of bases in particular and on the T7estern 
position as a whole. 

IJhen I signified to the Chairman that I wished to speak, I simply wanted to say 
two things. First, so far as the work of the session which is now concluding is 
concerned, I wish to express the gratitude of the United Kingdom delegation to the 
representatives of the Secretary-General and to all the secretariat and members of the 
various technical services who have done so much, as they always do, to facilitate our 
task. Secondly, so far as our work is concerned, v^hen we resume here in the autumn 
how much poorer we shall be in that ire shall no longer enjoy the participation in our 
discussions of Mr. Charles Stelle. 

It so ha,ppens that Mr. Stelle, Mr. Tsarapkin and I were three original represent- 
atives of our countries to the three-nation conference on the nuclear test ban treaty 
when it first met in 1958. I personally find it very hard to imagine a discussion on 
disarmament when I shall not find Mr. Stelle sitting by my side, nor hear his voice 
raised — I think "raised" is not the right word — but intervening quietly, 
constructively and effectively in our debates. I am quite sure that no one has ever 
worked harder or deserves better from those who also work for disarmament than our 
very distinguished and esteemed colleague from the United States. 
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Mr, CAYALLSTTI (Italy) (translation f rom French ): I should simply like to 
associate myself vfith the expressions of thanks to the Secretary-General's 
representative and to the staff of our . Conference and with the tributes v/hich several 
delegations have paid to Mr. Stelle who is leaving us to take up another important 
posto I have observed that the laudatory remarks concerning his v/ork and the 
expressions of long-standing friendship included some by delegations which iJr* StellC; 
despite his efforts ^ had not been able to convince of the soundness of the 17estern 
arguments. If such are the feelings of these delegations^ it is easy to imo.gine the 
feelings of the ^esterji delegations, and particularly the Italia,n delegation, v/hich on 
the contrary have had the advantage of co-operating with Mr. Stelle within the frame- 
work of ?/estern solidarity and friendship* 

We wholeheartedly regret Mr^ Stelle ^s departure, v/hile congratulating him on his 
new and ver^r important appointment. Personally and on behalf of all my colleagues 
in the Italian delegation, I should like to wish I.ir. Stelle and his charm.ing wife a 
most bi^illiant future. u'e hope none the less that we shall meet again, here or 
elsewhere, still on the same friendly terms. 

The CIiA- IRMAH (Burma): I am e.fraid I must ask for the indulgence of the 
Committee. One of the disadvantages of a Chairman is that he has to v/ait until 
everyone else has spoken. I would like to say a few words first in my capacity as 
represento.tive of Burma and then in my caxDacity as Cha,irroan. I promise to be br^ '^f 
in both capacities. 

SpeakiDg for my delegation, 1 would like to express the hope that the tvfo agree- 
ments which we have boen able to report to the Disarmam.ent Commission and the General 
Assembly, in the document which v/as unanimously approved earlier today hy us (SNJX/ll4/ 
Revol), will prove to be the precursors of a long oaid developing chain of agreements 
which even in this nuclear age will make this planet a safe place for human habitation, 
Coming after so many years of toil and frustration, these agreements ha.ve already done 
something to restore mankind's faith in his essential sanity and goodness. Ba^sically 
valuable in themselves, these agreements have introduced a new and important element 
into the international situation, an element which, properly utilized, can help 
powerfully to produce nexr agreements and ne\7 solutions. This nev/ element is a more 
propitious political climate than has existed for many a long year^ The important 
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thing to remember J however; is that this element must be made use of or it will 
gradually evaporate. It is like a young sapling; it must either grov/ into a tree 
or wither and perish; it cr.nnot stand still. L^t us all resolve, therefore; both at 
the General Assembly and here when we resume our deliberations; to make full and 
effective use of it. Let it not be said of us that we missed the buS; because 
exxDorience tea,ches us that disarmament buses are few and far bet\7oena 

¥e believe that, given continuing good \7ill and the determination to succeed; it 
should be possible in the not too distant future to reach further agreements; 
particularly in the field of collateral and partial measures. This session has been 
brief. But it has been long enough to demonstrate to us that in the new atmosphere 
each side is prepared to look at the old xDroposals -out forv:ard by the other with 
something less- than a jaundiced eye. That is most encouraging, -Je believe that 
progress can be made in regard to all of the collateral and partial measures which have 
been discussed by the Committee during this session. They ure all; in our judgment; 
ripe for tackling. 

For instance; we believe that the statement made here by LIr« Tsarapkin on 
16 August (EMDC/PV»152; pp, 8--II) with regard to the formulation of the proposed non- 
aggression pact between the NATO and "vTarsaw alliances (SEiXJ/'Z?) should go a long way 
towards facilitating a solution; and that the conclusion of such a pact would make a 
great psychological impact on the entire vrorld, >Similarly; the recent exploro^tions 
into measures to reduce the risk of v/ar by surjorise attack, .and further measures to 
reduce the risk of v/ar by accident or miscalculation also seem to us to open up nev/ 
possibilities of reaching most valua-ble solutions. It would also seem essential that 
the limited test ban treaty be backed up by measures to prevent the further dissemin- 
ation of nuclea^r weapons; whether into new e.reas on the earth's surface or into new 
environments; a,nd last but not loo.st; by an agreement for the discontinuance of under- 
ground tests. This recital is incom.plete; but it is sufficient to show the cha,llenge 
v/e face and what is within sight, 

I would now like to sG,y a few words a,s the Chairman of the day. To begin v/ith; 
I would like to associate myself v/ith the tributes vrhich have been -paid, to the Specio.l 
Representative of the Secreta,ry-G-enere.l; i.-r, Protitch; to Mr. RpsteiU; and to all the 
members of the Secretariat for their loyal and ready co-operation anCx. support during 
this session. To one and all; visible and invisible; I express the thanlrs of all the 
members of this Committee, 
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Several members have referred to the fact that when this Committee reassembles 
after the recess a familiar face will not be among us. I v^oulcl like to take this 
opportunity to place on record the wann appreciation of the Burmese delegation to 
Mr^ Stelle for tho courtesy and consideration that he has always extended to us. As 
Chairman^ 1 should be amiss if I did not pay tribute to the highly skilled and 
efficient, if unobtrusive manner in which he and his fellow co«-Chairman, I/lr. Tsarapkin^ 
guided our proceedings. Mr, Stelle ^s valuable contribution to the cause of 
disarmament is no\r a matter of history, I am sure I speak for the entire Committee 
when I say that Mr^ Stelle will be missed, and not only for the reasons just mentioned* 
Our very best wishes for their future success and happiness go to him and to 
Mrs« Stelle 

It now remains for me to wish all my distinguish-ed colleagues a very pleasant and 
fruitful recess « I look forward to meeting them in New York, and failing that when 
we resume our work here« 

Mr, OBI (Nigeria): It was really my intention to speak this morning, but in 
vie\7 of the long list of speakers and the fact that my name was well doT/n the list I 
decided not to inflict on the Committee my rather long prepared statement., ..but ^ I 
assure them they will have it at some time in the future. YJe cannot ^riesist the 
opportunity of placing on record our appreciation of the co-operation we have received 
from Liro Stelle ^!e are really sorry to see him go, but we hope he v/ill continue in 
his nexr field to show an active interest in our work heve^ -Jo v/ish Mr, Stelle and 
his excellent lady a very good trip and a good time in the United States. 

I would also like to express our appreciation to the Special Representative of the 
Secretary-General, Mro Protitch, and his able staff for continuing to provide us with 
excellent facilities heroo 

The Confe rence decided to issue the follov/ing communiq ue: 

"The Conference of the Eighteen-^Nation Committee on Disarmament 

today held its one hundred and fifty^-sixth plenary meeting in the 

Palais des Nations, Geneva, under the Chairmanship of Mro Barrington, 

representative of Burma « 

"Statements vrere made by the representatives of the United States, 

Italy, Romania, India, Sweden, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Poland, the 

United Arab Republic, Mexico, the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, 

Burma and Nigeria, « 
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'*The Conference adopted on interim progress report^ on the Committee^s 
deliberations on all questions before it for the period 17 April 1963 to 
1 September 1963^ to be transmitted to the United Nations Disarmament 
Commission and to the Eighteenth Session of the General Assembly. 

"The Conference decided to recess beginning 1 September 1963 and 
empowered the two co-Chairmen, after consultation with the members of 
the Committee^ to set a date for reconvening at Geneva no later than 
one week following the termination of the consideration of the nuclear 
testing and disarmament items at the Eighteenth Session of the General 
Assembly^" 

The meeting rose at 2 p»m » 
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